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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age semeansen tain onmt in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 








At the last Division of Profits the Distribution was ‘extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more 
than £386 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent ; and under 
Table A (with profits) to absolutely less than the net mathematical premium required to carry the risk, that is 


‘UNDER COST PRICE.’ 


Apply for New Double Option eee to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 


DRINK 
LIPTON’S 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


FROM 4d. PER BOTTLE. 
To be had of all Lipton’s Branches and Agents throughout the World. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 


"Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVES FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
_the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 














BONUS YEAR 1892. 
ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 


F next Division of Profits will be 
FOR MUTUAL E as at 20th Nov. 1892, and 
LIFE ASSURANCE. al now # assuring will partcpate. 


ACCUMULATED FUND, . .__..__ £4,500,000 Tf. LY 
PAID IN CLAIMS, . .  .  . 8,900,000 

ANNUAL INCOME, . . .._.. 500,000 

PROFITS DECLARED, . .  . 4,000,000 

48 Gracechurch Street, London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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[NTE RNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


EARLS COURT, S.W., and 


BUFFALO BILL’S (Col. W. F. Cody) WILD WEST, 


Earts Court, S.W. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS, WHIT- 
MONDAY.—THREE PERFORMANCES in the Arena, 12, 3.90, and 


THE LOVELIEST SCENE IN LONDON. — ILLU- 
MINATIONS MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN EVER ATTEMPTED 
BEFORE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Earis Court, S.W.—lInsectivorous House, showing rare plants that prey 
upon insects, and collection of Flowering Orchids exhibited by Messrs. B. S. 
Williams & Son. ‘Tudor Baronial Hall and Garden. A Garden of Ancient 
Rome. Roman Terraces and Statuary. Indian Tea Garden. A Garden of 
Ancient Egypt. The Temple of the Pharaohs. The Guard of Sphinxes. 
The Jacobean Garden. Trimmed Trees and Hedges. Geometrical Flower 


Beds. 


(GARDE REPUBLICAINE — EIGHTY MUSICIANS 


(by permission of the English and French Governments, Conductor, M. 
Gustave Werrce. Repertoire comprising 200 pieces. 


TWICE DAILY until JUNE 8. 


GRENADIER GUARDS BAND (by permission of 


Colonel Trorrer). Conductor, Lieut. Dan GoprreEvy. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—The Jubilee Year's 


Sensation. More interesting than ever. New Scenery. Picturesque Camps. 
Indians from the late Sioux War. Mexicans, Cowboys, Riflemen, Scouts. 
Frontier Girls. 100 Indians, etc. Arena Re-constructed. No mud. No 
dust. Covered Entrances. Two Performances Daily, 3 and 8 p.m., rain 
or shine. Boxes, £1, 5s., £2, and £2, 10s. Can be secured at Tree's, 
28 Piccadilly. 


BUFFALO BILL'S WILD WEST.—Shooting on Foot 


and Horseback at Moving Objects. Colonel Cody, Miss Annie Oakley, 
Master Johnny Baker. 


A’ EVERY PERFORMANCE FOR THE FIRST 


time in history will appear a band of COSSACKS from the CAUCASUS, 
commanded by Prince Ivan Makharadze, thus forming a Congress of the 
horsemen of the world. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


Earts Court, S.W.—Entrance to Exhibition Grounds. Gardens, and Camp, 
and to 2500 Free Seats in the Arena, ONE SHILLING. Season Tickets, 
tos. 6d. Gates open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


From Messrs. HENRY & (C0.’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY BARRY PAIN. 
Second Edition Now Ready. 
STORIES AND INTERLUDES. By the Author of ‘In a Canadian 
Canoe.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Atheneum says :—‘ All powerful tales told in a style that is often a separate 
pleasure to the reader. . . . The best things in the book are the ‘ Doris” sketches, 
which are not less than beautiful. Mr. Pain'’s pathos and fantastic power are here 
at their high-water mark ; and his humour, present only in mufti, as it were, com- 
pletes an irresistible combination.’ ‘ 

NEW NOVEL BY MISS M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 
TWO AUNTS AND A NEPHEW. By the Author of ‘Kitty,’ 
“Dr. Jacob,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘One of the most lively pieces of writing produced by the talented authoress.’ 
Guardian, 
Ready Shortly. 
H. D. TRAILL’S NEW BOOK. 
NUMBER TWENTY. By H. D. Trartt. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW WORK BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
MR. BUTTERS’S PEDIGREE. By H.G. Hurcuinson. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. Ilhustrated. 

“Conspicuous for humour, urbanity, and pleasantness of tone. . . . Full of the 
best qualities, for Mr. Hutchinson can tell a story, and gets hold of charming examples. 
His manner too is entirely his own, and for his purposes could hardly be improved 
upon.’"—Mr. ANDREW Lanc in 7he New Review, June. 


London: HENRY & CoO., Bouverie Street. 





























Now Ready. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 


AND OTHER VERSES. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
8vo0, xii and 104 Pp. 

Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 

Besides the ordinary edition, the price of which is 
5s. nett, seventy-five (75) copies will be printed on 
Dutch hand-made paper in large &v« size, of which 60 are 
for sale at the sudscripiion price b. fore publication of 10s, 6d.: 
with twenty (20) copies on Japanese vellum paper, in large 
8vo size, at the subscription price before publication of 25s. 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JUNE 1892. 


Ulster and Home Rule. By St. Lor STRACHEY. 

The Inefficiency of the Army. By Field-Marshal Sir LINTORN 
Simmons, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

Ireland Blocks the Way. By Hrrnert GLADSTONE, M.P. 

Some Great Jewish Rabbis. By the Rev. Dr. Wricur. 

A Butler’s View of Men-Service. By JoHN RoBiNson. 

Ovid Metamorphosed. By Mrs. Ross. 

Sculpture of the Renaissance. By Miss V. Pacer (Vernon Lee). 


The Increase of Crime. By the Rev. W. D. Morrison (Chaplain 
to H.M. Prison, Wandsworth). 


An Indian Funeral-Sacrifice. By J. D. Rees, C.1.E. 

A Fourteenth-Century Parson. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorp. 

The Invasion of Destitute Aliens. By the Right Hon. the Ear: 
OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. 

Women and Worship in Burmah. By Lapy VioLet GREVILLE. 

The Story of an Unhappy Queen. By Mrs. Erskine Wemyss. 

Protection as Labour wants it. By H. H. CiiAmprion. 


Did Dante Study in Oxford? By the Right Hon, W. FE. Gian. 
STONE, M.P. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 6CO., LTD. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


EDITED BY ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


JUNE, 1892. 


No. 37. 


THE KANAKA IN QUEENSLAND. By Axcuisatp Forbes. 

AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS LEADING UP 
TO THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870; FROM HIS 
JOURNAL. By Ernust Pinarp (Ancien Ministre de I'Intérieur), 


THE GENERAL ELECTION: A FORECAST. I. By Sir RicHarp 
Tempe, Bart.,M.P. II. By The Right Hon. Sir CHartes Dike, 
Bart. 


ENGLISHWOMEN IN INDIA. By the Hon. Mrs. Nevitie 
LYTTELTON. 


HOW TO EXCAVATE IN GREECE. By CuHarces WALDSTEIN. 
EMERALD UTHWART. By Water Patsr. (70 de Concluded.) 
THE COLONIAL POLICY OF FRANCE. By Professor GEFFCKEN 
A REJOINDER TO SIGNOR CRISPI. By W. S. Litty. 
RACING AND ITS FASCINATIONS. By T. LonGuevitie. 
LITERATURE 1 By ANDREW LANG. 

AND 
THE DRAMA. ) ByL. F. Austin. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
AND NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16th STREET. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
The Women's Suffrage Question- 
. By Millicent Garreit Fawcett. 
II. By the Right Hon. L. H. Courtney, M.P. 
III. By Sarah M. Sheldon Amos. 
Forms of Home Rule: A Reply. By G. Pitt-Lewis, Q.C., M.P. 
Lacedemon, By Walter Pater. 
Trace. By J. M. Soames. 
The Battle of Woerth. (With Map.) By Colonel Lonsdale Hale. 
The Fate of the East. By An Old Resident. ; 
The Geographical Evolution of the English Channel. (With Maps.) 
By A. J. Jukes-Browne. : 
Professor Driver on the Old Testament. II. By the Bishop of 
Colchester. 
Our Outcast Cousins in India. By the Rev. Graham age 
Why do Nonconformists follow Mr. Gladstone? By the Rev. J 
Guinness Rogers. 


ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent Garden. 





LITERARY OPINION. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. Il. No. 3. JUNE 1892. 

James Anthony Froude. (With full-page portrait.) A Study by 
A. PatcustT Martin. 

Renan’s ‘Feuilles Détachées.’ By Right Hon. Sir MounTstuartT 
Grant Durr. 

The Supernatural in Fiction. By H. D. Lowry. 

Tudor House. (With ilustration by MarGaret THOMAS.) By 
CurisTina Rosserti. 

A Literary Gossip. A Continental Causerie. Chronicles 
of Art, Music and the Drama. Classified Reviews of 
Current Licerature. 


METHUEN & CO., 8 Bury Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MAGMILLAN & 60.’'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
Now Ready, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE BARREN GROUND OF 


NORTHERN CANADA. By Warpurton Pike. Maps. 
An account of an Expedition full of Peril and Adventure, undertaken last year in 
pursuit of big game. 


NEW BOOK BY G. R. PARKIN. 
Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION: The 


Problem of National Unity. By G. R. Parkin. 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 
Now Ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The 


Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. By Brooke Foss WesTcorT, D.D., 
D.C.L., Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fellow of Trinity and King’s Colleges, 
Cambridge. Third Edition. 
SPECTA TOR.—‘A contribution to our knowledge of St. John which no student 
of theology can afford to pass by.’ 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
Now Ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth, ss. 


PHAON AND SAPPHO, AND NIM- 


ROD: Two Dramas. Py James Drypen Hosken. 
SCOTSMAN.—‘ Mr. Hosken's work shows imaginative power of no mean order 
. In either play the poetic level which the plot takes and holds is high... . 
Every lover of poetry will welcome the book, and read it with unqualified pleasure.’ 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN'S THREE-AND-SIX PENNY SERIES. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By Cuartes 


Dickens. With Forty-four Illustrations. 


HOGAN, M.P.: A Novel. 


of ‘ Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,’ 


By the Author 


‘Christy Carew,’ etc. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF ‘THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY’ SERIES. 
Now Ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 


Chosen and Edited by Joun RicHAkp Green, M.A., LL.D., Honorary 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 


NEW VOLUME OF al CHEAPER EDITION OF ARCHDEACON 
ARRAR’S SERMONS. 


Now He idy, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SAINTLY WORKERS. | Five Lenten 


Lectures delivered in St. Andrew's, Holborn, March and April 1878, by F. W 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster 


NEW BOOK BY FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
Now Ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF CONFLICT. 


By Francis PARKMAN, Author of * Pioneers of France in the New World,’ etc. 
A new division of Mr. Francis Parkman's great W ork upon the relations of France 
and England in North America. The new volumes fill the gap between ‘Count 
Frontenac’ and ‘Montcalm and Wolfe,’ so that the series now forms a continuous 
history of the efforts of France to occupyand contro! the American Continent. Like 
the rest of the Series, the new Work is founded on original documents. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No. 392, JUNE 1892, Price 1s., contains :— 


- DON ORSINO. By F. Marton Crawrorp. Chapters XIIL-XIV. 
SOME GREAT BIOGRAPHIES. By Grorce SaInTsBuRY. 

THE LEGEND OF LAPWATER HALL. By Artuur Morrison. 
‘FRENCH GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. By Mrs. SANDFORD. 

A LIGHT O' CARGLEN. By ALEXANDER GorDon. 

LORD BEAUPREY. By Henry James. (Conclusion.) 

LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 

‘THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JUNE 1892, Price 6d., contains :— 


. THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. Front. 

. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. Henry W. Lucy. 

» A PAGEANT OF THAMES PORTS. E. J. Mituixen. 

- RECOLLECTIONS OF EPSOM AND THE DERBY. ‘Vigilant,’ of The 
Sportsman. Illustrated by F. G. Kirton and E, J. SuLLIVAN. 


; A DEPL ORABLE ‘FFAIR. ("o 'c coatinmed.) W.¥E. Norris. Ilustrated 
by L. Les: ie Brooker. 


. THE MIDLAND RAILWAY L COMOTIVE WORKS AT DERBY 
CHARLES Hevrv Jones. Ilustrated from Official Photographs. 
7 DUNSTER AND ITS CASTLE. Grawam WaALtas. Mlustrated by E. W. 


CHARLTON 


& CHURCH MUSIC AND —— REGATIONAL SINGING. The Hon. 
Epwarp P. THEsic ER, C.F 


9 CANDLE-MAKING, dae px Hatton. Illustrated by W. H. MARGETSON. 
*0 EVENING. Lapy Linnsay. Illustrated by E. J. Brewrnatt, R.W.S. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of enone. Bdinburee’ 1890; Two Prizey 
Medals, Paris 


IRISH GAMERIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 





Children’s bordered 1/3) 8 Hemstitched : rs 
Ladies’ .. és 2/2 Ladies’ .. 2f/ttd 
ss Gents’ .. oe a3) & Gents’ 3/11 , é, 








“IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Di nner Napkins, s/o ver doz. Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Soo Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases trom 1/44 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children's Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 a doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doa 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 


lease name this Publication. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and Other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch handmade Large Paper, 
price 21s. net. [All sola. 
The large First Edition of this Book having been exhausted on 
publication, a Second Edition ts now ready. 


‘ The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world ; for 
a man of genius has taken it in 4 and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in its 
way it also is a medium for literature. You are grateful, and you say to yourself, 
half in envy and half in admiration; Here is a 4004; here is one of the books of the 
year,’—National Observer. 
‘“ Barratk-Room Ballads” contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 
ever done, which is saying a good deal. ‘* Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” ‘‘Gunga Dim,” and 
Tommy’ ‘are, in Our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kind that 
Engli sh literature has hitherto produced.’—A thenaum. 

‘These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more stirrin 
than ‘‘ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads o 
Scott.’ —Spectator. 

‘ The finest thing of the kind since Macaulay's Lays. '—Daily ‘ 

‘Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott. ‘—Daily News. 
‘The ‘ Ballad of East and West" is one of the greatest pieces of epic narrative to 
be found in our literature.’—Saturday K eview. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
The NEW EDITION, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. 
Mr. GLADSTONE writes :—‘ I congratulate you on ‘* The Scapegoat ” 


as a work of art.’ 
THE SCAPEGOAT: 
A Romance. 


By HALL CAINE. 





Some Opinions of the Press. 
7/MES.—‘€Excels in dramatic force all the author's previous efforts. 
Matchless of its kind.’ 
ATHENA UM.— It is a delightful story to read.’ 
ACA DEM Y.—‘A series of the most profoundly conceived characters in modern 
fiction.’ 
GUARDIAN.—‘ Every sentence contains a thought, and every word in it is 
balanced and arranged to accumulate the intensity of its force.’ 
TR UTH.—‘ You must by all means read Mr. Hall Caine’s absorbing Moorish 
romance.’ 
SCOTSMAN.— It stirs the blood and kindles the imagination.’ 
SCOTTISH LEADER.—‘“ The Scapegoat” is a masterpiece.’ 
JEWISH WORLD.—‘ Only one who had studied Moses could have drawn that 
grand portrait of Israel Ben Oliel.’ 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR.~—3s. 6d. each. 
THE BONDMAN. THE LITTLE MANX NATION. 


A QUESTION OF TASTE, By MAarTEN MAARTENs, 
Author of ‘ An Old Maid's Love,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[Lhe Crown Copyright Series. 
Prospectus of the Series on Application. 
National Observer.—‘ There is more than cleverness in “‘ A Question of Taste”’; 
there is original talent, with a good deal of humanity besides.’ 


WOMAN—THROUGH A MAN’S EYE-GLASS. By 


Ma tcotm C. SaLaMan. With lLilustrations by Duptey Harpy. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ Written with brightness and elegance, and with touches here 
and there of both caustic and kindly humour. The book is daintily got up, and is 
embellished with illustrations by Dudley Hardy in his happiest sketchy vein.’ 


DAUGHTERS OF MEN. By Hannan Lyncu, Author of 
‘The Prince of the Glades’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Sunday Sun.—‘ Eminently a book to be recommended to all who want a new 
literary sensation.’ 


LADY BOUNTIFUL. A Play in Four Acts. Being 
Vol. V. of the PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. With Introduction by 
Matcoim C. Sacaman. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper cover, 1s. 6d. 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN. Containing ‘A Common Story,’ 
‘Reffey,’ and ‘Captain, My Captain.’ By Wotcotr Baestier. With 
Portrait of the Author, and an Introduction by Henry James. In One Volume 
small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [/n a Few Days: 


THE OLD MAID’S CLUB. By I. Zancwiit, Author of 
‘The Bachelor's Club.’ Illustrated by F. H. Townsenp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s- 6d. (Shortly. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


Translated by GODFREY C. LEYLAND (Hans Breitmann). 
Now Ready, Vols. V. and VI. 
GERMANY. By Heinricu Heine. In 2 vols., cloth extra, 
10S. 


Times.—‘We can recommend no better medium for makin acquaintance at first 
hand with “‘the German Aristophanes” than the works of Heinrich Heine, trans- 
lated by Charles Godfrey Leland.’ 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES. 


As pleasingly exemplified in many instances wherein the serious ones of this 
earth, caretully exasperated, have been prettily spurred on to indiscretions and 
unseemliness, while overcome by an undue sense of right. By J. M‘NEILL 
WHISTLER. New, Revised Edition, 10s. 6d. (Nearly Ready. 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 


Each Volume Complete, crown 8vo, 5s. 
Vol. 1. 
ARISTOTLE AND THE ANCIENT EDUCA- 
TIONAL IDEALS. By Tuomas Davinson, M.A., LL.D. 
Vol. II. 


LOYOLA AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF THE JESUITS. By Rev. THomas Huaugs, S.J. 
Others are in Preparation. 





Small 4to, cloth extra, 5s. 

NOTES FOR THE NILE: Together with a Metrical 
Rendering.of the Hymns of Ancient Egypt and of the Precepts of Ptah-Hotep 
(the Oldest Book in the World). By HarpwickE D. Rawns ey, M.A. 

Times.—‘ Much instruction and entertainment pleasantly conveyed.’ 


Just Published, crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


. , 
THE CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. The Tourist’s 
and Sportsman's Guide to Eastern Canada and Newfoundland. With Fish and 
Game Laws, and Official Lists of Trout and Salmon Rivers and their Lessees. 
By C. G. D. Roperts. With Maps and many Illustrations. 





LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2] BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





Messrs. LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BY MR. WALTER CRANE. 


THE CLAIMS OF DECORATIVE 


ART. By WaLTER CRANE. Fceap. 4to. Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence net. 


Also one hundred and ten copies on hand-made paper, with rubricated headpieces, 
Price One Guinea net. (Ust of Print.) 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 


THE POEMS AND SATIRES OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by G. A. AITKEN. 2 vols. 
18mo. Price Five Shillings per volume net. 


Also two hundred numbered copies on large paper. (Out of Print.) 
The volumes in the small-paper edition may be obtained separately. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE COLONIES. 


Chronology of the Principal Events connected with the English 
Colonies and India: from the Close of the Fifteenth Century to 

the Present Time. With Maps. Compiled and arranged by 

H. J. RoBinson, Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, Fellow 

of tne Royal Colonial Institute. Crown folio. Price Sixteen 
Shillings. [Zarly in June. 

This work is divided into two Parts. In Part I. the chief events—from the early 
voyages of the Portuguese round the Cape, and their settlement in India; the 
discovery of the West Indies by Columbus, and of North America by the Cabots— 
are recorded in parallel columns. In Part Ii. each colony is treated separately. 
‘Lhe purpose of the work is to present in a simple and concise form a comprehensive 


outline of colonial history. A series of maps illustrates the progress of settlement 
and colonisation. A full list of authorities consulted is appended. 


ILLUSTRATED WORK ON ESSEX. 


ESSEX: High-ways, By-ways, and 
Water-ways. Written and Illustrated by C. R. B. Barrett. 
Crown 4to. Price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence net. 


With nine original etchings and upwards of seventy drawings. 
One huncared and twenty copies on Whatman paper, with four additional etchings. 
Price One Pound Eleven Shillings and Sixpence net. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


KING BILLY OF BALLARAT; and 


Other Stories. By MORLEY RoperTs. Crown 8vo. Price Five 
Shillings. 


BY MISS CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


MISS FALKLAND; and Other Stories. 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK. Crown 8vo. Price Six Shillings. 


BY ROBERT HOWE FLETCHER. 


THE MYSTERY OF A STUDIO; 


and Other Stories. By RoBeRT HOWE FLETCHER. Crown 8vo. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


NEW STORY BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 


THE MATE OF THE VANCOUVER. 


By Morey Roserts, Author of ‘ King Billy of Ballarat,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
[/n a Few Days. 


ANGLO-INDIAN STORIES. 


TOLD IN THE VERANDAH. 


Passages in the Life of Colonel Bowlong, set down by his Adjutant. 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. [/n the Press. 


BY GEORGE GISSING. 
DENZIL QUARRIER: A Novel. By 


GEORGE GISSING. I vol. Crown 8vo. Price Six Shillings. 


RHYMES AND REFLECTIONS. 


OCCASIONAL RHYMES AND RE- 
FLECTIONS. By G. H. Powett, of the Inner Temple. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Some of the verses have appeared in the S?. /ames's Gazette and elsewhere ; 
others are published for the first time. 


London: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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NOTES 


In the Upper House on Friday Lord Dunraven moved 
for a copy of the Canadian resolution in favour of prefer- 
ential trade with Britain, and urged its aeceptance as a 
means of securing an expansion in manufactures without 
‘an increase in food-prices. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
while acceding to the request, guarded the Government 
against complicity in a policy attended with great prac- 
tical difficulties. The Commons gave the final touches 
to the Small Holdings Bill, the most important additions 
being Mr. Chaplin’s clauses, which declared the holdings 
personal property, and assigned the right of pre-emp- 
tion to(1) the County Councils, (2) the original proprietors, 
and (3) the adjoining owners. On the Vote on Account, 
the Kanaka (of whom we treat elsewhere) was again dis- 
eussed; but the First Lord explained that,though the Home 
Government could disallow the Colonial Act altogether, it 
could not suspend the regulations connected therewith, 
and suggested that the debate would have the effect of 
preventing the evils formerly associated with enforced 
labour. Sir Edward Birkbeck moved for a daily delivery 
and other postal improvements in rural districts; and 
the Postmaster-General said he hoped to extend the ser- 
vice, which had advanced rapidly of late, but he could 
not promise the daily delivery; while the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer hinted at certain financial objections, 
The First Lord carried an amendment inserting the words 
‘so far as it is possible,’ when the operation of the twelve 
o'clock rule brought about an adjournment. 





On Monday the Lords read a second time the objec- 
tionable Glasgow Police Bill, which ought not to become 
law without adequate discussion of its extraordinary pro- 
visions. Lord Wemyss opposed the Water Companies 
Bill because consumers are not protected from what Lord 
Grimthorpe described as Corporation Bumbledom ; but 
the opposition was withdrawn, as the corporations had not 
been heard. The Commons sat from three in the after- 
noon till three in the morning, and endured a flood of Irish 
oratory on the second reading of the Education Bill. Cleri. 
eal fault-finding, as voiced by Mr. Sexton, bore mainly on 
the financial arrangements and on the compulsory powers ; 
while Mr. T. W. Russell urged the Government to stand 
by the National teachers. The Irish Secretary indicated a 
willingness to secure denominational representation on the 
Attendance Committees; but Mr. Knox moved the sus- 
pension of the Bill until local authorities with compulsory 
powers be elected on a franchise similar to that in Eng- 
land and Seotland—a proposal defeated by 152 to 93. 
On the Vote on Account there was much speaking to little 
purpose ; and afterwards several measures were advanced 
a stage. 
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Tue Eastbourne Bill is, happily, not to be permitted to 
slip through the Lords after all: as the Lord Chancellor 
intimated on Tuesday that he will be no party to a com- 
pact with persons who persistently and openly defy the 
law, be they Salvationists or others. Lord Herschell com- 
plained of the Home Secretary's exposure of the fatuities 
of the Vaccination Report ; and Lord Salisbury, in defend- 
ing his colleague, pointed out that, though the Commis- 
sioners may intend to maintain law, their recommendations 
involve its abrogation ; for the rest, he applied the Lord 
Chancellor’s observations upon the Booth Brigade to the 
Anti-Vaccinationists. In the Commons the Birmingham 
Water Bill was read a third time, in spite of Welsh ob- 
struction ; and the Irish members, spoiling for a fight, 
failed to raise one over Uganda. The Derby Day debate 
was dulness itself till Lord Elcho joined Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son in opposing adjournment, announced that he had been 
converted as completely as Sir William Harcourt or Mr. 
Chaplin, and censured Mr. Morley for the encouragement 
of gambling by his reckless offer (worthy of the Jubilee 
Plunger) to lay 100 to 1 on so uncertain an event as the 
date of the Dissolution. Probably none was more surprised 
and disappointed than his Lordship at the result of his 
practical joke ; for the contention he affected to support 
was confirmed by 158 to 144. After desultory talk about 
the Scottish Education Bill and other matters, the House 
was counted out. 


Dersy Day brought its revenge, however, for the 
Speaker, after taking the chair three times on Wednesday 
—at ten minutes past twelve with four members present, 
at one with eighteen, and at four with thirty-five— 
adjourned the House. On the third reading of the Lon- 
don County Council Bill in the Commons on Thursday 
some wholesome truths were spoken concerning the folly 
of the Progressists in withdrawing the Cromwell Road 
Bridge scheme because they were not permitted to meet 
the cost by taxing ground-landlords. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
was scandalised by the Jackson-Slavin prize-fight ; but the 
Home Secretary explained that the authorities are power- 
less in the matter, as the prosecution in the Slavin- 
M‘Auliffe encounter of 1890 ended in an acquittal. 
A handful of Welsh members, aided by a few other 
Gladstonians of the baser sort, carried obstruction to 
the Clergy Discipline Bill to such a height that the 
Speaker censured its conduct and reminded the House 
that it had the remedy in its own hands. The application 
of the closure was adopted by 152 to 23 ; and, after several 
flimsy amendments had been thrown out by majorities 
larger still, the third reading was effected by 145 to 17. 





Tue Duke of Devonshire, at a Liberal Unionist demon- 
stration in Glasgow on Friday, declared the Constitu- 
tionalist alliance to have maintained the integrity of the 
Empire without retarding legislative progress. It was to 
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be feared the issue at the election would not be explicit : 
for, while Unionists and Home Rulers accorded precedence 
to the Irish Question, placemen and their would-be suc- 
cessors concerned themselves about office and fadmongers 
about the current fantasies. The Gladstonians, who asked 
support on no better security than discredited statesman- 
ship, would promise anything in return for freedom to 
vote to order on the Irish Question. Denying state- 
ments attributed to him by Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Morley,the Duke nevertheless contended that the House of 
Lords would be justified in rejecting any Home Rule Bill 
which had not received the electoral sanction. Lord Salis- 
bury’s Primrose League speech—no incitement to rebellion 
but a warning of danger—had secured Ulster a hearing. 
It had, moreover, suggested a fresh argument against 
separation, by placing in relief the contingency of rebellion 
against a Government without military resources. Differ- 
ence of opinion between the Imperial and the Irish 
Administrations concerning such an outbreak would pro- 
duce a spectacle to rejoice every Anarchist in Europe. Of 
course, the Separatists would retort that this difficulty 
would never arise; but Britain was bound to provide for 
every possible obstacle, and even to expect unforeseen 
complications. 


Tue ‘ticket meeting’ of the London Liberal and 
Radical Union in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
heard little save ancient history from Mr. Gladstone on 
Tuesday, since no oracle is needed to announce that the 
Dissolution is at hand, and that the Opposition is eager 
to shelter itself, as far as possible, in the intricacies of the 
Newcastle Programme. Doubtless Mr. Gladstone is right 
when he avers that Home Rule is every man’s question; and 
for that very reason more is required than a continuance 
of the conspiracy of silence by the reiteration of the old 
phrase, ‘Ireland blocks the way.’ It is the veriest Glad- 
stonism to dispose of this supreme question in seven lines, 
while devoting a couple of columns to matters affecting 
London, as a bid for the Metropolitan vote. The Labour 
party, however, has cause for rejoicing ; its importunity 
has had due effect ; and the original patentee of the open 
mind is now ready to meet it in conference. Lord Salis- 
bury’s Ulster speech afforded an excellent handle, and 
Mr. Gladstone demonstrated with unwonted gusto that it 
suggested areversion to Parnellite methods. Perhaps it was 
net unnatural, but still it was scarce judicious, to end his 
speech by an advertisement of his son’s contribution to a 
popular magazine. 





Sir Joun Gorst delivered a characteristic speech at 
Sheffield on Wednesday. It is true, he said, that Ireland 
is every one’s question, but in applying Local Government 
to that country in a drastic form there are two difficul- 
ties: the maintenance of the Imperial character of the 
Government and the protection of the Loyalist minority, 
and of neither has a solution been offered. True also is 
the assertion that British expenditnre has advanced of 
late ; but much of the increase has gone for education. 
The coming election, he believed, will turn largely on the 
Labour Question: it had become a political and even a 
party matter, which he did not regard as an unmixed good. 
Let the electorate, however, contrast Conservative with 
Radical legislation for the amelioration of the social con- 
dition of the people during the last twenty years, and he 
will gladly abide by the result. Ireland had recently 
blocked the way for the Gladstonians, but net for the 
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Unionists, who are pledged to the solution of social ques- 
tions in accordance with the wants and wishes of the 
community. 





To an accompaniment of Parnellite groans and Tim- 
healyite cheers, Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. Michael 
Davitt attended a convention at Navan on Wednesday, 
After praising Mr. Davitt to his face, Mr. O’Brien told his 
hearers that a College Green Parliament is virtually in the 
hollow of their hands, and can only be lost through some 
act of national folly. For the first time in history the 
Loyalists, and not the Nationalists, are preparing tor armed 
resistance of a British Act of Parliament; law and order 
are going to change sides in Ireland. It grieved him to 
think the sole obstacle to Home Rule is supplied by the 
naughty Parnellites, to defeat whose machinations he pre- 
sented the customary appeal for funds as well as votes. 
In the part of candidate for Meath Mr. Davitt declared 
his adhesion to old principles, and his intention, if elected, 
to enter Parliament as an unrepentant sinner—which is 
instructive. The Ulster Convention Committee has de- 
cided to invite the Gladstonian leaders to share in its 
deliberations. 





Cuotera is said to be on the march westward from its 
Asian haunts. It is raging in the happy valley of Kash- 
mir and in the holy city of Meshed. Sixty per cent. of 
the cases in the capital of Khorassan result in death. The 
presence of the plague and the high rate of mortality are 
not surprising to thuse who have seen or read aught con- 
cerning the sanitary condition of Meshed. If in the lower 
deep of Persia's moral and physical degradation a lowest 
depth there be, it is to be found in the neighbourhood of 
the shrine of the Imam Reza, the place whercto the pious 
Shiiah consigns his corpse, if he cannot proceed thither as 
a living pilgrim and sinner. As long as there are Holy 
Places in Islam there must be risk of cholera being bred 
and spread in Asia. The condition of Srinagar is rather 
worse than better, The European residents have fled 
the city. In 1730 cases there were 990 deaths in four 
days. But the Vale of Kashmir is never without some 
destroying plague or other—pestilence, or locusts, or 
famine, or a Maharajah. Fortunately, there is as little 
chance of our importing the plagues of Kashmir as of 
acquiring its climate. 





Last Friday the County Council finished the Fair Wages 
debate, and declared that aclause in every contract should 
bind the contractor to pay the current trades'-union rate 
of wages. Sir Thomas Farrer contrived to amend the 
resolution so that the rate shall be that paid—not at the 
headquarters of the Union but—in the locality. But a 
further proposal—that the Union must first establish its 
authority to the Store Committee's satisfactiun— was re- 
jected. On Tuesday at the ordinary meeting the chief 
subject of discussion was the music played in the parks 
on Sunday. If the Council is to be commended on any 
one point, its management of the parks and open spaces 
most merits praise ; and this is chiefly Mr. Dickenson’s work, 
Twice a-week the populace may now hear decent music in 
several of its pleasure-grounds. But Mr. Doubleday and 
the Rev. F. Williams are distressed that the public should 
care for walta tunes on the Day of Rest; and, despite 
the very vigorous and sensible opposition of Mr. John 
Burns, for which one likes him none the worse, they 
managed to forbid this harmless amusement by four votes. 
How they mean to deal with music-hall tunes, of which 
you may hear the most fcommon any Sunday, and The 
Marseillaise, doth not yet appear. The new Establishment 
Committee, which was designed to fulfil a useful object, 
forbids us by its composition to hope anything of the sort 
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The Chairmanship, vacant by Lord Rosebery’s resignation, is 
to be taken over by Mr. Hutton, the Vice-Chairman, whose 
seat will be occupied by Mr. Hoare, once a Moderate. 





CapiraL and labour would seem to have agreed upon a 
truce. It is true that the London bricklayers, after a parti- 
cularly rowdy meeting in Hyde Park, determined to take a 
temporary holiday ; that many tailors in the West-End are 
out; and that local disturbances have occurred. But the 
epidemic attack of strikes has ceased. In Durham, the men 
belonging to one non-associated colliery have resumed work 
on a 10 per cent. reduction. The strikers and the em- 
ployers at last consented that the Bishop of Durham 
should mediate. On Wednesday representatives of both 
sides met his Lordship at Auckland Castle, and the twelve 
weeks’ strike ended in a reduction of 10 per cent. instead 
of 134. A joint meeting was held in Newcastle yesterday 
to arrange for the reopening of the pits. 





A THOUSAND persons or more have been found suffi- 
ciently lacking in conscience to sign a memorial to the 
Home Secretary for the release of two men who were 
lately convicted at Hitchin for being in unlawful posses- 
sion of 235 partridges’ eggs and 45 pheasants eggs. Now, 
a theft is a theft even when it is also an infringement of 
the Game Laws. But at Hitchin and elsewhere in the 
neighbouriood a systematic tratlic of this sort is carried on : 
whose object is—not to supplement poor wages by a little 
poaching but—to supply dealers, who in their turn sell 
to the large game-preservers. The large fine of £145 was im- 
posed, b-cause previous penalties of £20 had had no deter- 
rent effect. Moreover, at least one of the prisoners sought 
to implicate an innocent woman. So that from any but the 
Radical point of view they were a brace of rascals working 
in support of the laws they infringed. At the same time, 
it will not do to admit that the poacher is lightly to be 
pardoned for his offence. He breaks the laws; he 
damages the holder of a valuable right—which costs 
money —the owner of property that is not worthless ; and 
he ought not to go unpunished: especially when, as is 
chiefly the ease nowadays, he is simply an illicit dealer in 
game, poaching neither for sport nor from an immediate 
necessity. 





Arrer the scratching of Orme, the Derby was by no 
means considered anybody’s race. La Fléche had run so 
well as a two-year-old that she was regarded by many ex- 
cellent judges as at least his equal; and after her victory 
in the One Thousand, this sister of Memoir’s became the 
steadiest of favourites, her price on the day of the race 
varying between 6 to 4 and 11 to 8. Bonavista, the next 
in demand, had won the Two Thousand ; St. Damien, his 
stable companion, had been beaten in the Newmarket 
Stakes, but not badly, and the running made him roughly 
Bonavista’s equal. Rueil, a French horse, by Energy, and 
brother to Révérend, who had done rather well in France, 
was third favourite. An almost universal ‘tip’ for a place 
was Thessalian, who had run disgracefully as a two- 
year-old, but took five races off the reel under a new 
trainer, Of the remainder, Sir Hugo, St. Angelo, El 
Diabolo, were held to have sufficiently demonstrated their 
inferiority to the others ; and Bucentaure could only get 
third in the Prix du Jockey Club last Sunday. None 
the less, after great delay and some trouble at the post, 
Sir Hugo (who started at 40 to 1) came in first, followed 
by La Fiéche and Bucentaure. The last time anything 
like such odds were landed was in 1873, when Doncaster 
beat Gang Forward. Sir Hugo's running in the Two 
Thousand did not entitle him to any consideration ; and 
it can scarcely be claimed that the result denotes the 
relative excellence of the horses. 
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R. GLADSTONE, supported by Mr. Cremer and 
others, addressed the Liberal and Radical Union 
at the Memorial Hall on Tuesday. He confessed him- 
self unable to deal with every topic which had imme- 
diate claims on his attention. But he assured his 
friends, ‘in their capacity as Englishmen, that the 
Newcastle Programme was written on his heart. The 
country was expecting the removal of legislative arrears. 
Local Option (that is), Disestablishment, and the Eight 
Hours’ Day have fired the ambitions of the people. 
And Mr. Gladstone will not balk any class which can 
get itself a vote. But there are two preliminaries to a 
Radical success whereon he still insists. We must rid 
ourselves of ‘disastrous controversies’ by setting up a 
dilapidated authority in Dublin. Ulster (and its some- 
time Liberals) must be left to struggle with the felons 
who lost the League accounts, in order that——? 
Well, in order that we may have Short Parliaments, 
Payment of Members, and a Repeal of the Vaccination 
Act. But first of all we must enlarge the constitu- 
encies. The country, somehow, will never listen to 
Liberalism unless there be a flood of new voters at the 
poll. At present, London is to be captured. The 
lodger franchise has therefore become a scandal. There 
are eight thousand liverymen in the City; and the 
owners of other 24,000 votes have most of them houses 
elsewhere. Now, business-men have no stake in the 
country. ‘hey never understand politics nor their duty 
to their superiors. ‘They never support Mr. Gladstone. 
Argal, they are ‘a bloated number of persons. . . 
who have no title to a vote. And while they swell 
the register on one side, it is starved on the other for 
want of the virtuous lodger. ‘lhe poor man is disfran- 
chised as a penalty for his habit of changing his address 
—a habit which concerns his landlord alone. The con- 
stituency of Whitechapel is one in thirteen of the 
population. In the West-End the proportion is one 
to eight. In the scot-and-lot boroughs of seventy 
years ago it was as one to six. Which proves (1) 
the efficacy of Liberal reforms, and (2) the possibility 
that Whitechapel will some day be converted to 
Radicalism. 

Half-a-century of tinkering with the Constitution 
has given us in this regard, as in others—what ? Much 
talk, much exasperation of nervous folk, and—the spec- 
tacle of an interesting career. ‘The commons of Eng- 
land, says Mr. Gladstone, are still willing to acknow- 
ledge the captaincy of their betters. Consequently, 
they are safe to vote for a Sitter-on-the-Fence: an 
Opportunist who is not even ademagogue. They may, 
of course; but then, Mr. Gladstone's experience has 
encouraged him to set very great faith in the people. 
He believes, that is, in their gullibility. Our successes 
of government in Ireland he passed by with a denial 
which, as he said, is worth very little. But he stayed 
to remark on the ‘ astounding’ threats of that political 
incendiary, the Prime Minister. ‘The ‘Tory party, being 
beaten in argument and, though not yet beaten at the 
polls, certainly outclassed in the matter of political 
meteorology, has now fallen back on intimidation, He 
who imputes to Ulster the intent to rebel against the 
Imperial Parliament is acalumniator. Nodoubt, But 
what has that to do with the intention not to submit 
to Dublin? ‘There is in Ireland a certain number of 
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fools and rogues. But the law of the land has always 
been competent to deal with them, and has always 
received the enthusiastic and determined support of 
the mass of the community. ‘ Depend upon it, it will 
continue to receive that support, in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. So may it be! But, considering 
everything, this is sufficiently curious language. As 
for the fools and rogues, perhaps Mr. Gladstone had 
better attend the Convention. But, if the law of 
the land be competent to deal with (say) Mr. Healy, 
where is the need of Home Rule? In justice to Ire- 
jand, Mr. Gladstone contends, we should abstain from 
imposing on her what we would not impose on the men 
of Kent. Wedeny it, ofcourse. But, if it be granted, 
why should we impose upon her an independent Parlia- 
ment and a ruinous civil war? Finally, Lord Salisbury 
(no doubt) has said that if Ireland, to use Mr. Glad- 
stone’s indiscreet parallel, were given an equal measure 
of independence with Australia or Canada, the Ulster- 
men would probably fight the Kelts. To which Mr. 
Gladstone retorts that ‘popular leaders in Ireland, 
who have used warm and strong language’ (meaning 
certain traitors to the Queen who have fawned on the 
Clan-na-Gael, ‘not murderers but only—their friends’), 
have never spoken in the spirit of this speech of Lord 
Salisbury ; but that, if they had, they would have re- 
ceived the utmost punishment that the law could ivflict. 
Maybe they would—at Kilmainham. Mr. Gladstone 
does not understand prophecy. And he has an objec- 
tion to zeal: as he showed on him of Khartoum. But, 
shall we disthrouser Lord Salisbury ? 

The truth is that the First and Last Leader of this 
Party is hitting wild. His prospects are desperate. 
He has been told by his wirepullers that London must 
be carried at any cost. Accordingly, he is bidding for 
the Cockney enthusiast on the terms whereon he secured 
the Kelt and the worser class of yokel : by making pro- 
mises (as himself puts it) in no niggard spirit. Police, 
ground-rents, markets, tramways—a pattern London 
and a new eartli—all may be the people's: if only it will 
vote for him. Even land-appropriation (conveyance, 
the wise it call; but ‘it is difficult to get the right 
word for describing it’) has its merits—as a bait. Mr. 
George’s scheme is ‘extravagant and unjust.’ But to 
discuss it is useful : as bringing the present proprietors 
of property to a more lively sense of their obligations 
to Liberalism. Mr. Gladstone looks ‘ with great equa- 
nimity ’ on such proposals: though ‘they have not as 
yet made good to him their practicability.” He that 
touches pitch shall be defiled therewith: and he that 
has fellowship with Fabians shall Fabianise, he also, in 
course of time. Fortunately, the Cockney Radical is 
both more understanding and more impracticable than 
Mr. Gladstone imagines. London will not be captured, 
except by our fault. The reports from the constitu- 
encies, the country over, are encouraging ; and the good 
Schnadhorst refuses to be comforted. Eighteen months 
in opposition would do us, indeed, no harm. The party 
would pull itself together; Ireland should be interest- 
ing ; the navy could not suffer ; and the army, in any 
case, must wait a year or so for its reconstruction. 
But defeat is becoming out of the question. Better, 
after all, is he that governs and abounds in good works 
than he that boasts himself, seeking votes and finding 
—a minority of fifty. 
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THE ULSTER MANIFESTO 
FTER Mr. Balfour's gloss, after Lord Salisbury’s 


contradiction of Captain Fenwick’s version of 
what he said, we may take it as proved that the Prime 
Minister did not intend to say that Ulster ought to 
rebel, but only that in certain contingencies Ulster 
probably would take this, the only possible, means of 
defending herself from outrage at the hands of political 
footpads with whom Mr. Gladstone is in strict alliance. 
So that chapter may be taken as closed, and we may go 
on to deal with the position as it is made for all parties 
by the present action of the Province herself. The 
importance of that action can scarce be overestimated. 
It is not excessive to say that Ulster has given a new 
interest and a new character to the Irish Question. 
Now, this same Irish Question is simply the question of 
the coming general election. It is amusing to see how, 
as the time for the fight comes on, the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme and all the other shams, run up to give Mr. 
Gladstone cover for as long as he found it convenient 
to lie low, are thrown aside. ‘The Separatist leader 
himself has made his real purpose clear with more than 
his customary candour. At the end of a long string of 
bribes to London in the shape of promises of the fine 
things London shall have if only London give him a 
majority, he blurted out the plain truth: which is 
that the Irish question ‘covers and envelopes’ every 
other. This is as near to being a pleonasm as it is 
possible to get without being fully pleonastic ; but it is 
an accurate statement of fact. 

The Ulster Convention, then, is by very much the 
most important event which is likely to happen between 
this and the general election. We have a proportion- 
ate motive to watch it with care—and also with hope. 
There is, happily, no sign that it need be considered with 
the anxiety which was natural in view of the wild lan- 
guage used at Downshire House. Now that the date 
approaches there is a change for the better: or, per- 
haps we should say, the delegates who are to do 
the work have developed a sense of responsibility which 
restrains them from the tall talk of the fuglemen. As 
long as that is avoided, the Convention can do nothing 
but good. Its mere existence will bring home to the 
average voter what is meant by Ulster. He will realise 
that if it can hold a great Convention it must bea great 
part of Ireland. A statement from such a body of the 
reasons why Ulster resists Home Rule will come to his 
mind with a force which their intrinsic value would never 
impart. The vague notion that Ireland wants Home Rule 
and that the people should always have what it wants, 
will be counterbalanced in his reflection by the revelation 
that there are another Ireland and another people which 
want a quite other thing. He will listen with more re- 
spect to the Irish Loyalists—they who tell him ‘ that 
we contemplate with the gravest distrust any proposal to 
place our liberties, our homes and industries, the educa- 
tion of our children,and the best interests of our country, 
at the mercy of politicians responsible for the terrible 
coercive cruelties of “boycotting” and the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” who themselves would inevitably be nominated 
by an ecclesiasticism whose baneful record may be found 
in the annals of every age and country where its political 
influence has been paramount’—when he sees that the 
said Loyalists are many. In these words there is nothing 
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to object to, and from the tone of the speeches made at 
the election of delegates there is good ground for hoping 
that such will be the general tone of the Convention. 
The ‘ Unitarians and non-subscribing Presbyterians, 
from whose address to their co-religionists in England 
and Scotland this said passage is quoted, are repre- 
sentative Ulster people; and as they speak, so will the 
delegates. When the Ulster Convention is followed 
a week later by the Unionist meeting in Dublin, the 
voter will realise yet more clearly the very much there 
is of Ireland that is loyal. If he do not, then the 
Unionist orator will be much to blame. There will be 
a clearer sense in him than before of the value of those 
assurances we know—that Home Rule will pacify Ire- 
land. And if the trouble Ireland is born to make (so 
to speak) be only a little altered in form, then why 
give Ireland Home Rule in order to please Mr. Glad- 
stone? Besides, it must not be forgotten that, as Mr. 
Morley explained long since, mere personal cowardice 
is the motive of very many among that gentleman’s 
followers. The sight of a well-grown and pugnacious 
Ulster standing up for herself is eminently calculated to 
make these exacting as to Mr. Gladstone's ‘ guarantees.” 
The thing, indeed, will have the sort of effect produced 
on many a man who found himself uncomfortable at 
the breech of a gun by the certainty of facing the 
quartermaster’s pistol at the hatchway. 

The Convention is already beginning to have good 
results. It has set Mr. Gladstone declaring that they 
are traducers of Ulster who say that she opposes him. 
A few fools and rogues, perhaps, may differ from him ; 
but they are of no consequence. If Mr. Gladstone be 
spitting, with fur on end and a tail like a balloon, it 
is because he sees a danger in front of him. The effect 
on Sir W. Harcourt is different, but it is equally char- 
acteristic. The first consequence of fear to that dis- 
tinguished joker is to set him asking (very tremulously), 
Who’s afraid? This is what he has been saying to 
Colonel Saunderson in one of those letters of his which 
always create to the mind’s eye the vision of a worthy 
politician, kicking up before and behind, in a broad- 
brimmed hat, a flaxen wig, and a crimson petticoat. 
His letter is full of jeers and sneers and quotations 
from school history-books in the American manner. It 
appears to mean that, if Ulster resist, Ulster will be 
crushed as the Highlands were crushed after Culloden. 
Such a threat would come appropriately enough from 
a person of Sir William’s nerve ; but it is{possible that 
no such definite meaning need be attached to his words. 
They belong to the class of such inarticulate and in- 
stinctive defiances as the ruffling and gobbling of the 
turkey. And, as like as not, Sir William’s next measure 
will be to squattle off. 





BOOTH’S CERTIFICATE 

f (eae * BOOTH'S appeal for money remains, 

we take it, unanswered. He has suggested, 
bullied, wheedled, to no purpose. He has insulted the 
loose-minded persons who subscribed to his funds—not 
because they gave quickly but—because they have not 
given twice. He has threatened, like a wilful boy ‘ who 
won't play,’ to let his grand seheme go into the limbo 
of fraudulent gold-mines and other financial failures, 
unless a solid sum be forthwith handed over to his 
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bankers. And a callous public has not responded 
with a penny. ‘The man has had his chance, as 
they say in the play, and has not taken it. The 
attraction of a grand tour interrupted the personal 
management so necessary to speculation ; and the 
hard-headed, soft-hearted Briton will scarce permit 
himself to be twice gulled. But the ‘ General, who 
has still a few fevered weeks to spare before he sets 
out on his summer holiday, has made another desperate 
bid for wealth, He has persuaded a handful of nota- 
bilities, representing the Public, which listens only to 
the voice of advertisement, the Houses of Parliament, 
the Clergy of all denominations, Labour and Capital, 
etc. etc., to give him a certificate. And a very pretty 
document it is. But, though the most prominent 
sentimentalists in London ‘ venture to recommend his 
work, we would bet a hundred to one—were we so 
gay and free a sportsman as the Member for New- 
castle—that the £30,000 demanded will never touch 
the crown of that insatiable hat. 

The document is immoral, as these manifestos gene- 
rally are. Such persons as Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. 
Haweis, and Dr. Parker, who would support most 
schemes that offered them a wide publicity, are pre- 
pared, ‘from personal witness or credible report,’ to 
vouch for the respectability and usefulness of ‘General’ 
Booth’s scheme. Their names are not worth the 
paper they are written on unless they honestly de- 
fine what they mean by ‘ personal witness, and indig- 
nantly strike out the infamous phrase, ‘credible re- 
port.’ The ‘ General” has been asked time after time 
for a detailed account of his expenditure. When 
these irresponsible clerics and reckless Puritans prate 
of ‘ personal witness, do they suggest that they know 
precisely how the ‘ General’s’ hundred thousand pounds 
have been spent? or would they merely imply that 
they have taken a return ticket to Southend, and 
visited the casual houses? If the latter be their 
meaning, their ‘ personal witness’ is worthless: because 
you can make some parade of philanthropy and get 
up your show-cases at the shortest notice and with 
the smallest capital. And again, if they have rigidly 
scutinised the accounts, why do they not substitute for 
their vague certificate a straightforward and cleanly 
statement of pounds, shillings, and pence? Even phil- 
anthropy should not disdain commercial honesty ; 
and as every penny chucked into the Essex swamps 
by ‘General’ Booth is withdrawn from reputable and 
established charities, the world has a right to know, ere 
it lose its feather-head again, where and how its capital 
sum has been spent. Also we might point out that the 
‘personal witness’ even of peers and parsons is worthless 
unless these gentry offer an opportunity of cross-exami- 
nation. And what shall be said of the others who pre- 
sume to advise their fellow-citizens on the strength of 
‘credible report’? What report in the world is credible? 
and how, let us ask them, is ‘credible report’ distin- 
guished from ‘ unsubstantial rumour’? There was never 
a bubble-company started but told subscribers that its 
prospects were golden upon ‘credible report.’ ‘So san- 
guine are adventurers, whether their craft be launched 
on the sea of philanthropy or the ocean of speculation, 
that they will deem credible the most casual and flimsy 
report in the world. And if mankind be urged (under 
penalties) to be indifferent honest in the promoting of 
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companies, why in the organising of charities should 
we entertain a lower ideal than the lowest habit of the 
city man ? 

However, we do not suppose that these seventeen 
signatories know very much about the question. If you 
examined their motives narrowly you would probably 
discover that they thought any remedy better than 
none. Yet at least one of their number has carried on 
a laudable crusade against Reuben May, Austin, and 
other persons who, in the words of the present me- 
morial, had made, they too, ‘serious and concentrated 
efforts to grapple with the needs of the most wretched 
and destitute, who have so long been the despair alike 
of our Legislature and our philanthropy.” Mr. Labou- 
chere’s conversion has been variously explained: by 
himself on the ground, as he believes, ‘a person is per- 
forming a better action in aiding this movement with 
his cash than in spending it on himself in the purchase 
of something that he probably does not really want ’— 
an opinion he has not as yet translated into cheques ; 
and by others by the near approach of a general elec- 
tion. At any rate, if he have seen—what nobody else 
has seen—a balance-sheet, why doesn’t he get it printed, 
instead of conspiring with Mrs. Josephine Butler to 
vamp up ‘credible reports’? One such document 
would make all these vapourings needless. For the 
rest, Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. Bunting, Mr. Stead, are 
prepared to support any scheme in the world, pro- 
vided it have no better basis than sentiment and give 
an opportunity for the display of a little ‘ purity.’ 
The list is scarce complete. Of course, where Mr. 
Haweis and Archdeacon Farrar are, thence the his- 
trionic element is not altogether absent. But where 
a public appeal is made, the legitimate drama as 
well as the music-hall should not go unrepresented. 
At least space should have been found for the revered 
name of Mr. Bancroft, who invested a prudent thousand 
in ‘ Darkest England’; and the ‘ General’ would not 
have impaired his chance had he enlisted the sympathy 
of that ‘ popular favourite,’ Miss Lottie Collins. How- 
ever, he has not done badly with Mr. Tom Mann and 
Dr. Parker; and if only the capitalist did not sometimes 
demand a return for his outlay, the money might be 
forthcoming. But the whole incident is discreditable : 
because it proves, first, that there are seventeen well- 
advertised men and women in England who deem 
philanthropy an irresponsible pastime ; and, secondly, 
that, unless some resistance be offered, government by 
the interference of notable nobodies will still be a 
possibility. 


‘HOLY SMOKE !° 


AR back in February the cables from Australia 
told of the intended revival of Polynesian Labour 

in Queensland, but nobody seemed to care particularly 
—maybe nobody cared a fig in reality. However, we 
said our say on the question at the time: pointing 
out that Sir Samuel Griffith had executed a volte-face, 
and that, for a very excellent reason—the possible 
annihilation of Queensland commerce—he had ceased 
to play into the hands of the ‘ labour-roarer, and was 
no longer a child of Exeter Hall. ‘The months rolled 
on. The renewed Polynesian Labour Act was sent 
home for assent. Then came that old, old friend of 
‘the pore native, and spoke his wildest and his loosest. 
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(Has it not been noted how little regard your philan- 
thropist has for facts?) Even such important people 
as Dr. Barry, once Primate of Australia, talked the 
twaddle dear to Exeter Hall. But then Dr. Barry knew 
nothing whatever about the subject. He had never 
studied it in Queensland ; he had no grounds on which 
to proceed. He was met instanter by the man the best 
beloved in Polynesia, the most respected for his nobility 
and courage by all who know the South Seas, Dr. Selwyn, 
the Bishop of Melanesia; and he was as a child before 
him. Dr. Selwyn weighed the matter as one ‘ having 
authority "—the authority of knowledge ; and, approv- 
ing of the employment of Kanakas—not only for the 
benefit of Queensland but—for the sake of the natives 
themselves, he gave some excellent advice as to the 
regulations by which the contracts could be carried 
out to common advantage. That is, he looked at the 
matter as a sensible man and not as a gabbling sen- 
timentalist. Then what a shock it must have been to 
Mr. Samuel Smith—precious name—when clap upon 
top of his motion in the Commons came the announce- 
ment that the present Primate of Australia saw no 
objection to Kanaka labour under proper restrictions ! 
And Dr. Barry, too—what did he think of it? And 
the Aborigines Protection Society with its horrible, 
horrible details of kidnapping, ‘ blackbirding, and 
‘ruthless atrocities’? all so much worse than those 
of Bulgaria langsyne because they are done on the 
sacred Nigger ! 

These are the Sons of Thunder (and Small Beer) who 
make rows concerning the ‘dispersion’ of natives in 
North Queensland: as if English gentlemen of char- 
acter, courage, and the pluck to be pioneers became 
bloodthirsty wretches as soon as they set foot in Greater 
Britain! For, let us assure Messrs. Smith and Company, 
Australia draws forth the best of Britain as well as the 
worst at times; and it is not the worst that become 
planters, and squatters, and homestead lessees, and what 
not. Of course, there has been ‘ dispersion’ of blacks ; 
but it was on just such a necessity of retaliation (for mur- 
ders of white men) as compels a British cruiser to knock 
a native village into smithereens with Hotchkiss guns. 
And of course there was blackbirding in the early days 
of Polynesian labour in Queensland ; but this was inci- 
dental to the traffic, as much as looting is to Tommy 
Atkins in time of war. That there were abuses was 
the fault of the Queensland Government. But it mended 
of that; and the new regulations stand for safety and 
the benefit—not the ill—of the Kanaka. 

A vast deal of impertinence is shown by some British 
public men and their friends and underlings in the 
press to both Colonies and Colonial Governments. To 
hear them, you would think that an Australian or a 
Canadian was some common wild creature standing in 
need of hourly edification (at Exeter Hall or in the 
office of The Review of Reviews) as to his life and con- 
duct. They seem to forget that average education in 
Australia is far higher than average education here. 
Is that an egregious statement ? ‘Then contrast the 
sale of Colonial newspapers according to population 
with the sale of British newspapers ; and study the con- 
ditions of life in Australia. No: you may convict the 
Australian of brag, of keeping everything in the shop 
window, of stubbornness, of hunger for gold, of turn- 
ing business into a game, of ‘ cheek,’ but not of ignor- 
ance nor incapacity nor ‘begod nonsense.” He knows 
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what he is about: none better. And the sum of all 
is this: that here is another case of much ado about 
nothing ; and the sentimentalistsare beaten. I.et them 
take (and ruminate) this from Dr. Selwyn: ‘Such are 
the regulations, and it seems to me an abuse in words 
to call such a system “slavery” or inhuman.’ 





TO THE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


‘YEOPLE neither owning nor renting land find it 
difficult to believe in the seriousness of the far- 
mers who complain that they can scarce hold their own 
against wild creatures at this the end of the Nineteenth 
Century. But the cit. may no longer deem the story 
of a plague of mice a jest or an exaggeration. Under 
the chairmanship of Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Chaplin 
has appointed a very strong Committee to study and 
report upon the vermin. Surely if these voles do not 
surrender to the united wisdom of two capable land- 
owners, an agricultural parson, a prize-winning farmer, 
a professor, and the librarian of the Linnzan Society, 
they must be admitted more than man’s equal in cunning? 
Yet the hope of those who have suffered most from 
them may well be tempered by scepticism. If there 
were any secret spell or magical rite by which the 
creatures could be conjured out of existence, some one 
would have divulged it long ago. Were the object 
of the Committee that of studying the habits of the 
brute, numbers would be a disadvantage ; and from this 
point of view a very obvious criticism is that it is starting 
work at an unseasonable time. The field vole is a very 
quick and shy little creature at his best, and just now 
there is green cover enough to make him practically 
invisible. It will probably be found that the time to 
attack him most effectually is in late autumn when 
the herbage is off, or in early spring before the herbage 
comes on. For purposes of such study as is needed 
here a Committee is not so good as an individual. In- 
deed, what may be called official observation of Nature 
never seems to yield anything worth having. There 
is a great deal of surprisingly light reading about rab- 
bits in certain ponderous Australian blue-books; but 
the plague is as bad as ever. And Congress is respon- 
sible for much pleasant literature about the sparrow ; 
but the complaint of his ravages is still loud in the 
land. So that, beyond a more or less instructive report, 
there is not much reason to look for anything from the 
present Commission. 

After that it may seem inconsistent to advocate a great 
extension of the task allotted to Sir Herbert and his 
colleagues. But extremely few people are aware of the 
extent to which the country is at present suffering from 
its superabundance of wild life. The newspaper para- 
graphist would lead you to understand that the swarms 
spring into being as suddenly and miraculously as the 
frogs of Moses. But, in point of fact, the increase goes 
on ‘unbeknown’ for years. ‘To take an example : long 
before the idea of a pest of voles was mooted, a writer 
in this journal pointed out that the rodents were in- 
creasing at an alarming rate in the very counties now 
afflicted. Any one with a weakness for posing as a pro- 
phet might with great safety foretell to-day that during 
the coming autumn the ‘ plagues’ are likely to be rifer 
than ever. The latest burden upon land is the wages 
of aratcatcher. East Anglia has paid, and is still pay- 
ing, very heavily for its rats in wages, loss of crops, and 
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damage to property ; and now the West is to have its 
turn likewise. In Wiltshire especially the farmers tell 
you that the number of rats in hedgerow and outhouse 
is beyond anthing known in the experience of the oldest 
inhabitant. And though the vole has not yet become 
such a nuisance on the Downs as he is in the Border 
pastures, his presence, or the presence of something very 
like him, has been felt on the Cotswolds. In the same 
counties the multiplication of the rook is almost in- 
credible. Plantations that sufficed for breeding pur- 
poses for centuries are no longer large enough ; the 
establishment of scores of new, or summer, rookeries is 
enough to show that the birds have thickened in Wilt- 
shire as prodigiously as they did in Northumberland 
before the famous ‘ war.’ 

In brief, it is demonstrable that everywhere the 
furred and feathered pilferers have increased abnor- 
mally during the last few years. A vast amount of 
time and money has been squandered in isolated at- 
tempts upon them, and it is no secret that such farmers 
as have succeeded in getting rid of their rodents have 
done so by the dangerous agency of poison. It would 
be extremely useful for the Board of Agriculture to in- 
stitute an extended and careful inquiry into the whole 
subject. We know that birds and beasts will take refuge 
and multiply in land unlet and lapsing into wilderness : 
as also upon large farms with a great and increasing 
spread of pasture and a diminishing number of hands. 
More: it is beyond question that if keepers will play the 
mischief with hawk and owl, and send all their stoats and 
weasels off to America, the natural quarry of these crea- 
tures is like to have a happy time. Points that have not 
been settled but are matters of incessant controversy are 
(1) the precise amount of damage done by each one after 
his kind, and (2) what is the cheapest, surest, and most 
expeditious method of extermination? Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Lord Minto, and their colleagues are extremely 
fit and proper persons to deal with the subject in its 
entirety ; and it seems illogical to confine their atten- 
tion to one tiny corner. The farmers in other parts 
of the Empire are suffering very badly, and they are 
entitled to equal attention with those of Southern 
Scotland. In the South there has already been some 
discussion as to whether it would or would not be well 
to follow the example of North Northumberland and 
set a price on the rook’s head; while in certain coun- 
ties that course has actually been taken in regard to the 
rat. It is expensive and—for reasons—not quite effec- 
tual ; so that the farmer goes on year after year losing 
an indefinite amount of roots and grain without coming 
to a decision about his means of defence. So-called 
naturalists, again, are continually puzzling him with 
statements that it never is the grain that is stolen, but 
only the wireworm. We repeat, therefore, that Mr. 
Chaplin would do the country a very real and im- 
portant piece of service if he would strengthen his 
Committee, and authorise it to deal with every branch 
of this troublesome subject. 





WAGNER IN LONDON 


HE Secretary of the Wagner Society, in proclaim- 

ing his creed to the public, has condemned by 
artful anticipation a possible hostility on the part of 
critics towards that musician’s tetralogy promised for 
speedy performanee at Covent Garden. In effect, he 
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bids the public welcome the Master's work with religi- 
ous reverence. He reminds an earnest world that time 
was when the critics who greeted Wagner applausively 
were a mere enlightened handful. But though he finds 
lingering traces of ‘ obscurantism” still darkling on the 
earth, he now sings the golden days when the world of 
man foregathers at the feet of the late Richard Wagner, 
musician and mountebank, for instruction and edifica- 
tion. We are all to order our minds, it seems, for 
a reverential understanding of Wagner's music by a 
careful preparatory reading of his abominable /ibretti. 
It appears that a man cannot be expected to drink the 
Bayreuth operatic draught with full appreciation unless 
he first swallow the Master’s doggerel. Orchestration, 
then, and melody, musical effects, are frankly made sub- 
servient to, or (at any rate) not independent of, those 
dull interpretations of yet duller ‘Teutonic legends 
which Wagner was pleased facetiously to call dramas, 
and which induced the late Ferdinand Priiger to de- 
scribe his idol as‘in dramatic construction a very 
Shakespeare.” The Secretary of the Wagner Society 
has, in fact, been peculiarly unfortunate—so far as 
concerns his own advantage—over the ground he has 
chosen for station in the publication of this character- 
istic advertisement. Had he called upon us to lapse 
into delirium over Wagner's music—his orchestration 
or his melody—we might have demurred to the be- 
hest, yet have respected the natural exaggeration of a 
devotee. To some the unkind gods have granted no 
sense of comparison or of proportion. A little music of 
a curious mould will often turn the heads even of know- 
ing amateurs ; and Mascagni worked that trick pretty 
effectually last year with the majority of men. ‘These 
are mostly to be forgiven. But the Secretary of the 
Wagner Society claims a hearing through the merits of 
Wagner's dramatic writing. He frankly—and this is 
our point—confesses that Wagner’s music requires the 
adventitious aid of another art—the art of letters— 
before its appraisement can be justly made. Yet, who 
has ever found it necessary to study the libretto of Don 
Giovanni before making an appreciation of its music ? 
Who, indeed, has ever read that libretto? And, though 
the hair of the Secretary of the Wagner Society should 
stiffen with the blasphemy, Da Ponte was no worse a 
writer of libretti than Wagner ; and, though he had at 
least some conception of character and of occasional 
dramatic situation, it is certain that Mozart was in- 
dependent both of him and of his verse. 

Such a persuasion to cast consideration, to aban- 
don your judgment, to prejudice your conclusions, is 
after all a tactical matter which with the multitude 
is eminently likely to succeed. None the less is 
this modern cult a mystery. No sane man, be it pre- 
mised, dreams of dismissing Wagner’s musical claims 
with an ignorant sneer, without examination, without 
careful and curious vigilance. No sane man does, in 
fact, dismiss many of those claims as either worthless 
or foolish. Wagner had a musical gift, but his gift 
was by no means flawless. Enthusiasm, however, and 
fanaticism and exaggeration are never contented with 
the judgment of the impartial. It is pointed out that 
Wagner’s musical gift found its best expression in 
organisation, in a mastery over multitudinous details 
of harmony, and in curious combinations of phrase, 
sometimes effective and sometimes impudently eccen- 
tric. It is urged that his melody is everywhere de- 
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fective ; that after a dozen bars of possibly inspired 
melody the thing falls to pieces; that he is incapable 
of pursuing his melodious thoughts to their final pos- 
sibilities; that on such occasions he flounders, he 
bounces, he bullies, he grows pompous, or tedious, 
or bafflingly mysterious ; and he runs for refuge from 
his weakness into the burrows of obscurity. Of these 
truths one cannot expect a confession at the hands of 
fanatics ; and it has ever been the custom of the world 
to suffer the persuasion of fanaticism. Therefore one 
remains unmoved to learn that the advanced booking 
at Covent Garden is unprecedented: that Bayreuth 
will presently pocket substantial profits. You can 
advertise music, after all, exactly as you can adver- 
tise pills ; and advertisement is a most effective modern 
solution of the problem of popularity. The majority 
of the devout audiences of the ‘ music-drama’ will 
doubtless respond to the encyclical of the Secretary 
of the Wagner Society, and will reverentially read in 
English translation this comic Wagner literature. For 
that literature they will probably have as rapturous an 
admiration as for the music by which it is interpreted. 
And, after all, is such an admiration worth the striving 
against ? Is this universal clamour a serious test of the 
musician’s work? Is the multitude a fit judge of these 
matters, of the art of letters, the art of music ? 


EQUATORIA AND UGANDA 


HE last batch of travellers’ tales from Africa needs 
a great deal of sifting to rank as sober history. 
Thus, one Stuhlmann has delivered himself of an apology 
for Emin Pasha’s recent escapades, which contains a 
quantity of very mixed geography and leaves you 
little wiser than before. According to this ambiguous 
lieutenant, the object of Emin’s expedition was not 
the reoccupation of the Wadelai but exploration, in 
the interests of science, of the south end of Lake 
Albert Edward and next of the primeval forest in a 
westerly direction. In which story there are evident im- 
probabilities: as that the most moonstruck of dis- 
coverers—and Emin’s headpiece is none of the sound- 
est—would hardly go forth into the wilderness with 
no ultimate goal, more especially as in these parts fana- 
tical Islam is the alternative to ferocious cannibalism 
Moreover, the proper names given in the itinerary, as 
Karalli’s and the Ituri, are curiously familiar to those 
who have read Jn Darkest Africa ; while the ex-Pasha, 
though professedly indifferent as to the fate of his 
old followers, succeeded, oddly enough, in stumbling 
upon a poor remnant encamped on the banks of Lake 
Albert. On the whole, the authorised version reads 
like a gloss upon some deplorable failure, and Equatoria 
must be reckoned as wholly given over to barbarism. 
For even had Emin reached the Province, in disobedi- 
ence to orders and after violation of the British sphere, 
the latest accounts show that his former mutineers 
would have been sadly to seek, whether impenitent or 
in a state of grace. Of the malcontent mercenaries 
who stayed with Selim Bey, some have been rescued by 
Lugard, but the mass has probably perished, and even 
the poor semblance of Egyptian rule has ceased to exist 
on the southernmost reaches of the Nile. 
Now, Wadelai is important to the East Africa Com- 
pany, as commanding the approaches to the Sudan ; 
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and it is unfortunately the case that a similar welter 
prevails at Uganda, a position even more vital to its 
prosperity. From whatever point of view examined, 
this business bears an ugly aspect—even confined to 
civil war and the deposition of dynasties in a country 
that should be a starting-point for caravans. But not 
only has faction-fighting desolated the téte-de-pont of 
the Company’s enterprises : international complications 
have arisen also through Lugard’s arrest of sundry French 
missionaries—a strenuous measure, for which Lord Salis- 
bury has been called to account by M. Ribot. Here, 
again, the story before the world is full of leakages, and 
Mr. Lowther was well within his argument when he 
stated,in answer to some Irish busybody, that theconduct 
attributed to the British officers was simply incredible. 
According to Bishop Hirth and his fellow-martyrs, the 
Company’s hirelings egged on the Protestant faction to 
murder the Catholic: nay, supplied their co-religionists 
with arms, and, when the issue of the campaign hung 
in the balance, decided it by invoking the aid of the 
Crescent. As for the captivity of the Peres Blanes, it 
is pictured as perfectly gratuitous ; nor do these gentle- 
men appear to have courted bonds and imprisonment 
with a fervour precisely Pauline. But, you naturally 
ask, have not Captain Lugard and Captain Williams 
been directed to observe strict neutrality ? and did they 
not carry the principle so far as to incur last winter the 
bitter reproaches of the Church Missionary Society ? 
Again, are not the Protestants in a minority of one to 
three ? and would they be likely, therefore, to assume 
the aggressive? Still more difficult of belief is the 
allegation that Mohammedan aid was requested from 
Unyoro and elsewhere; though, as this journal las 
already indicated, there has always been a strong 
presumption that, the Christians having fought them- 
selves to a standstill, the followers of the Prophet 
would swoop impartially upon both the sides. With 
regard to the alleged long-suffering of the priests, the 
evidence of the past is that the French propagandist is 
ever bent upon playing the political firebrand. Clearly 
the policy of incitement to outrage pursued in the last 
century by the Jesuits—especially the notorious Father 
Rale—among the Huron and other tribes of Canadian 
Indians could easily be repeated with the fierce and 
credulous Waganda ; nor is there an apter mask for the 
disecomfited intriguer than an expression of saintly sur- 
prise. On the whole, the presumption is that Lugard’s 
report will, on arrival, convict Monsignor Hirst and 
his friars of flagrant falsehood : to the signal discom- 
fiture of the Parisian press, which, backed by the 
Berliner Tageblatt, has misrepresented the outbreak 
as a long-planned coup for eliminating the non-English 
element from Uganda ; and to the signal credit of the 
French Government, which—at least as represented by 
M. Ribot in the Chamber—declines to accept partisan 
declarations for proof positive. 

The general situation has compelled 7'he St. James's 
to deliver its soul with telling effect against Exeter 
Hall and (with less of reasonableness, perhaps) against 
administration by Chartered Company. No doubt the 
arrangement does entail responsibility divorced from 
control upon Her Majesty’s Government, and there 
might easily arise a complication whereby the agents 
of a trading corporation involved the Empire in ‘a 
little war with large results.’ Still, British men must 
e’en to hazardous outposts, lest British commerce founder 
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upon the M‘Kinley Tariff, and on their discretion we are 
equally dependent whether they are salaried by White- 


hall or by a syndicate of merchant adventurers. In- 
deed, one of the most purposeless bloodsheddings of 
recent experience, the second Chinese War, was precipi- 
tated by Mr. Bowring, an envoy directly accountable 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers. Granted that the crea- 
tion of Chartered Companies is a makeshift which may 
have to be discarded later, it yet prepares the way for 
the Crown colony, much as the Crown colony develops 
into a self-governing community in the fulness of time. 
Immediate annexation is more calculated to excite the 
envy of the Powers and the senseless clamour of Little 
Bethel: so much so that even Lord Salisbury hesitated, 
and, had it not been for Sir William Mackinnon’s public 
spirit, assuredly Mombasa would have been swallowed by 
Germany or France. Now, Africa is indispensable to our 
industries as an offset against Protectionist Europe ; and 
to that end all acquisitions are to be welcomed that 
afford a field for the bagman. Besides, trade not agri- 
culture being’ the first desideratum, it is better to rely 
upon individual enterprise than upon a paternal direc- 
tion which degenerates too often into a stepfatherly 
neglect. For example, the fortunes of the Gold Coast 
settlements on the other side of the continent have 
been tediously unprogressive : despite the stirring inci- 
dent of the Ashantee campaign and the soundness of 
the castigation which Lagos has even now inflicted upon 
her recalcitrant Jebus. 





PICTURES AND PRICES 

SICTURES and the prices of pictures might well 
be figured as the Aboriginal Man of Plato— 

after the scission accomplished on him by a jealous Zeus. 
Thus seen, it is easy to imagine them wandering in 
space, each seeking his Affinity: the picture, that is, de- 
lighting in the thought that somewhere his own peculiar 
price, be it five thousand pounds or five, is waiting 
him; the price, be it five pounds or five thousand, still 
bent on the discovery of his appropriate picture, be it 
a Claude Lorraine or only an Alma Tadema. But the 
auction-room is much like the world, and such true 
marriages as the gods love to contemplate are no 
more common there than here. Indeed, the un- 
equal or the ill-assorted match is the rule in both ; 
so that when you hear of £6000 or so for a famous, 
but extremely indifferent, Landseer, you are in no wise 
astonished or dismayed ; for has not the Malign Zeus 
thus ordained ? and shall it not be the way of things 
for evermore? Just so, or men lie, was the Angélus 
dishonoured : just so those dire accumulations of facts, 
co-ordinated by an absolute mannerism alone, men call 
The Day Dream, Last week it was once more the turn 
of Mr. E. Burne-Jones to be ‘almost damned’ in the 
same way though not to such tremendous purpose ; for 
the £3400 paid for The Mirror of Venus and the 
£3600 realised by the Merlin and Vivien, both at 
the Leyland Sale, are in no sense comparable to 
the £22,000 (more or less) it cost the present owner 
to translate the before-mentioned Day-Dream to the 
golden light of Glasgow. Still, these prices are a shock 
to the thinking mind: which cannot refrain from specu- 
lating as to whether they will hold for twenty years, or 
come hurtling down as those commanded by Rossetti 
have done. True, they were paid by Mr. Agnew, so 
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that there is neither likelihood nor chance of immediate 
depreciation. But £7000 is a useful sum ; and mean- 
while they may be excused for rejoicing in whose inheri- 
tance it is represented by good, plain Consols, and not 
by anything so varying as the market values of a fashion- 
able master. 

For the rest, the Leyland Sale appears to show that 
the reign of the Cock-Eyed, whether Primitive or not, 
is ending. One or two of the Rossettis sold well; 
but the most of them did not. A Filippo Lippi realised 
in ‘92 the exact sum paid for it in “74; a Botticelli 
(attributed) an advance of some £300 on its price in 
‘79. But a Memling (74) had depreciated by some 
twenty-five per cent. in eighteen years; a Botticelli 
‘cost the late owner over three hundred guineas and is 
now appraised at just one-third that amount’; a Signo- 
relli fresco, transferred to canvas, went for about a half of 
its original cost. No doubt, these curiosities were bad of 
their kind—were of scant account regarded as curiosi- 
ties; for Mr. Leyland, though he bought to please himself, 
was not always successful in anticipating the market, 
but on occasion bought as badly as any collector of 
mere British art could do. But, for all that, it is not 
unpleasant to reflect that an unbeautiful and _ silly 
affectation has had the best of its day, and that— 
Mr. Burne-Jones apart—we may soon expect to see 
the funeral. But let us not anticipate. Enough to 
note that the tide seems to have turned, and that 
the Cock-Eyed are no longer what they were. It is a 
pleasant thought: even as it is pleasant to reflect that 
—not to crack the wind of our poor metaphor—in the 
saleroom even as in the world good marriages are some- 
times made, and the right prices find the right pictures. 
Thus in Paris just the other day there were sold for 
francs two Corots, 85,000 and 101,000, and a Troyon, 
100,000 ; while at the Cottier Sale last week certain 
Monticellis—bought of the artist, no doubt, at less 
than a couple of pounds apiece—realised prices rang- 
ing between £200 and £400; and a Corot, a Chemin 
par les dunes, went for £2600; and another, the 
Orphée, bought for hundreds at the Demidoff Sale, 
went for no less than £4600. Better still: these things 
were cheap at the money. The prices at which they 
changed hands were no effect of fashion. Corot and 
Monticelli are dead these several years: their work has 
stood the only test that can be applied in art—the test, 
that is, of time ; their relations with the past—which is, 
being interpreted, the best that has been done in paint- 
ing—are adjusting year by year, in Corot’s case are 
pretty well adjusted already; and their election is secure. 
It is probable that a good Monticelli will presently be 
unattainable under four figures ; it is as certain as aught 
in life can be that, put up to auction ten years hence, 
the Orphée will have increased some fifty per cent. in 
value. Of course, such a test is neither final nor infal- 
lible; for the picture-dealer is no more lacking in shrewd- 
ness than the picture-buyer is abounding in wit ; and 
there are certain painters—poor Romney, for instance 
—to whom it has been applied with results that show 
the miracle as possible as ever. But it is good enough 
for a commercial age: especially as applied to the work 
of such men as Corot. They come but once in a cen- 
tury or so; but there is no mistaking them in the long- 
run. To the few they speak for themselves; and to 
the many what witness so eloquent in their favour as 
the prices they command ? 
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MODERN MEN 
LORD KELVIN 

poor nearly half-a-century Thomson and Tait, d eux seuls, 

have contrived to keep Scotland abreast of the scien- 
tific world in original mathematical and physical research, 
Their names are associated in the most erudite work on 
natural philosophy which has appeared in Britain ; both 
are Jubilee Prizemen of the Royal Society, as both were 
Smith Prizemen at Cambridge ; yet each has his peculiar 
bent. In exact mathematical reasoning, as in his quater- 
nions, few living men can equal Tait ; and in the transla- 
tion of facts into mathematical equations no man living can 
surpass Lord Kelvin. 

He is a mathematician born. His father was Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow, and 
was the first to apply systematically Horner’s method 
of solving algebraic equations to the extraction of the 
higher roots of numbers ; and his brother, well known as 
the discoverer of the lowering of the freezing-point of 
water by pressure, was, until his death a little while ago, 
Professor of Engineering at‘ the same foundation. Born 
in 1824 in Belfast, William Thomson entered Glasgow at 
twelve ; and even then was held a prodigy of mathematical 
acumen. In an exceptionally good year he was second 
wrangler at Cambridge : the Senior being Parkinson, while 
Fischer, Professor of Mathematics in St. Andrews, held the 
fourth place, and Blackburn, his mathematical colleague in 
Glasgow, the fifth. After a year in Paris under Regnault, 
he was elected, at twenty-two, to the Chair which he still 
adorns. At seventeen he had begun to contribute to The 
Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal the remark- 
able series of papers now collected for reference—about 
one hundred and fifty in all. His first discovered the 
uncommon keenness of his mind, with that admirable 
faculty of applying mathematical rules to physical in- 
quiries, in which—so Helmholtz thinks—he is surpassed 
by no living man. He broke, indeed, new ground in the 
mathematical theory of electricity ; and was able to solve 
many problems, in the distribution of electricity on spherical 
conductors, till then regarded as well-nigh hopeless. 

But no part of his work is of higher importance than 
his researches on the dynamical theory of heat, begun 
in 1849. He applied the fundamental proportions of the 
theory to bodies of all kinds, and established many impor- 
tant principles regarding the specific heat of bodies. In 
the beginning of the century Rumford had disproved by 
experiment the material theory of heat; but his arguments 
were little heeded. Then, in 1845, Joule actually deter- 
mined the dynamical equivalent of heat, which was only 
a mode of motion. It was reserved for Thomson to estab- 
lish the science of thermo-dynamics on a purely scientific 
basis. By elaborate experiments with Joule, he showed 
how to define a thermo-dynamic scale of temperature, so 
that air thermometers and other gas thermometers agree 
with it as nearly as with each other. This done, he turned 
himself to the dissipation of mechanical energy. During 
the transformation of one form of energy into another 
there is not a perfect transmission of power: no known 
process in Nature is, therefore, exactly reversible ; there is 
always some irremediable dissipation and diffusion of energy 
in the form of heat. In Nature, then, the total energy 
must so diminish that in the end, unless some recuperative 
power at present unknown come to the rescue, the pre- 
sent state of things must cease. This Thomson illustrated 
by the case of the steam-engine. Here the source of 
power lies in the difference of the temperatures of boiler 
and condenser ; the effect of the condenser is to reduce 
the steam from the boiler to its own temperature ; when 
this stage is reached no more work can be got out of 
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the engine, unless you apply fresh heat to the boiler ; 
for the heat has been diffused during the process, and the 
energy due to the parent difference has been dissipated. 
If, then, the material universe be looked on as an engine, 
it is obvious that, when all the fuel is consumed, all the 
energy available will have been dissipated and . . . But 
the prospect is too appalling! We shall but note that 
Lord Kelvin, having made the sun his own, is sorely 
alarmed by the gradual diminution of solar energy. 

In 1835, in delivering the Bakerian Lecture at the 
Royal Society on the electro-dynamic properties of metals, 
Thomson made known his remarkable discovery of the 
electric convection of heat, and showed that an electric 
current, passing in an iron bar from a hot to a cold, pro- 
duces a cooling effect, whereas in copper it is the reverse : 
in connection with which advance in knowledge it was his 
privilege to found the Glasgow Physical Laboratory. What 
made him generally known, however, was the admirable 
work he did in the cause of ocean telegraphy. Puck, with 
his ‘girdle round the earth in forty minutes,’ was a slug- 
gard compared to the messenger whose velocity is such 
that he might encircle the globe some thrice in a single 
second, and whose development was mainly due to Pro- 
fessor Thomson. His chief success consisted in detecting, 
in distances comparatively small, the place of a flaw, so 
that the thing could be dragged at once to the surface 
and the fault remedied. He had already produced a 
number of exquisitely beautiful instruments: as the quad- 
rant electrometer, the portable electrometer, and the 
absolute electrometer. But none is equal to his mirror 
galvanometer for recording cable work. Faraday was 
puzzled by the retardation of signals in the cable be- 
tween England and France ; but Thomson found that with 
cables similar in lateral dimensions the retardations are 
proportional to the squares of the lengths. The discovery 
staggered the promoters of the Atlantic cable, and White- 
house considered that the time taken to transmit an in- 
stantaneous signal would be no less than six seconds. 
But Thomson overcame the difficulties. He found that 
the disturbance produced at the other extremity of a long 
cable by the application of electricity is not a short pulse 
but a long wave, gradually increasing and as gradually 
diminishing in intensity. So he invented the mirror galvano 
meter, which gave indication of a signal received long be- 
fore the wave had reached its maximum, and thereby did 
away with the damaging delay of six seconds between suc- 
cessive signals. Of course, there were difficulties innumer- 
able, for even the best and finest mechanicians of the time 
were but ’prentice-hands at the work. But in 1866 the 
Atlantic cable approved itself a success; and Thomson 
was knighted ; and now he is believed to be the one saint 
in the ‘ Special’s’ calendar. Two years before he had been 
presented with the Keith Medal of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh for an important discovery in abstract dynamics. 
It had been established that when any system of bodies 
connected by any invariable kinematic relations is struck, 
the resulting kinetic energy is a maximum. But in the 
motion of an incompressible liquid, contained in a vessel 
whose form is suddenly changed, it is not the impulse on 
the Jiquid which is given, but the kinetic energy which 
has been thus generated is a minimum. A theorem of this 
importance is a matter of no concern to the general ; yet 
it is by the application of recondite mathematical theorems 
to material phenomena that practical civilisation and in- 
dustry have advanced. Thomson, in fact, has demonstrated 
to the general ignoramus that abstract science is the life 
and soul of social development. 

Everything touched by his genius leaps into beauty ; 
hor are his discoveries limited to any special field. He 
is a keen yachtsman and an expert navigator, and in 
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his yacht, the Lalla Rookh, he edited his collected papers ; 
he invented a mariner’s compass of delicate construc- 
tion, with the special feature that it permits of the prac- 
tical application of Airy’s method of correcting com- 
passes for the permanent and temporary magnetism of 
iron ships; and by his pianoforte-wire sounding appara- 
tus he is able to bring up material from a depth of 
over three miles—in his own yacht without the help of 
steam. Honours—as the Royal Medal of the Royal 
Society, the highest degrees of Dublin, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge—have been showered on him. In 1877 the Society 
of Science of Italy gave him the Carlo Matteucci prize 
as ‘the one who has contributed the most in the world 
to the advancement of science by his writings and dis- 
coveries’ ; and in the same year he was made a member 
of the Institute of France in place of Von Baer. He 
has been President of the British Association, and fre- 
quently President of the Mathematical Section ; he has 
also been President of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh. By the grace of his Sovereign he is now Lord 
Kelvin. It might seem superfluous to add that he is an 
ardent Unionist ; for all intelligent men—all intelligent 
men, that is, who have nothing to expect, nothing in 
the way of pickings, of dismemberment—are that. But 
your man of science is very often a faddist—as Flourens 
was, as Elisée Réclus is; and Lord Kelvin hasn’t room 
for a fad in all his composition. 





A CLEOPATRA OF THE BOULEVARDS 
HEN Mrs. Langtry essayed to personate the Queen 
of Egypt, the text of Shakespeare persistently in- 
terfered with the archeology and disturbed the evolutions 
of the well-drilled supers. And so it was deemed expedi- 
ent to cut and slash the magnificent tragedy of lust and 
blood, to crop it until it should fit the vulgar love of aim- 
less display and tedious spectacle. But no treatment of 
the Bard is drastic enough for Madame Bernhardt. ‘ Ex- 
quisite as his work is’—we quote from the lady’s own 
version—‘ it somehow fails in the dramatic intensity so 
sought after on our modern stage . . . and does not give 
scope and verge enough to the talent of a great artist 
such as Sarah Bernhardt.’ ‘The criticism is delightfully 
ingenuous. Translated into plain English, it means that 
Madame Bernhardt is too great an artist to interpret a 
work of art ; that Shakespeare had but an imperfect know 
ledge of the star; that, in fact, he wrote a play which 
displayed construction and rhythm, whereas M. Sardou is 
at hand to build you a machine, at so much the square 
foot, which shall present you (under the limelight) in a 
dozen striking poses and keep everybody else discreetly 
in the background. But then in Shakespeare’s day the 
‘artist’ was not invented; and he, poor devil, being no 
better than a poet and a dramatist, foresaw neither the 
possibilities of American tours nor the exquisite attraction 
of bloodshedding and attitude. 

M. Sardou’s ‘machine’ is fearfully and wonderfully 
made. It is a skeleton rather than a living form. Of 
quality and action it is as void as an empty biscuit-tin. 
The puppets are not characters but bags of emotions; and 
when you examine closely you discover that the emotions 
are not real but only labels. For instance, the climax of 
the first act may be described as ‘lust with artifice.’ So 
much you learn from certain well-known tricks of speech 
and manner, which have as little to do with the essence of 
the play as the title of a commercial picture has to do 
with its merit. You are given to understand that Cleo- 
patra is feigning a love she does not feel. But the dialogue 
contains no surprise, no subtle indication of character. It 
all rings as hollow and as noisy as a beaten tea-tray. The 
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whole thing might be rendered in pantomime were it not 
necessary now and again for Cleopatra and her Antony to 
draggle through a love-duet. No story is developed, no 
character portrayed ; the upholstery is pulled on and off 
at intervals that the only two players who emerge from 
the background shall repeat the same antics which won a 
round of applause at the last curtain. From end to end it 
is inexpressibly wearisome. ‘There is no apparent motive 
for any incident save the overpowering necessity of inter- 
rupting the pantomime occasionally by bouts of superfluous 
and depressing eroticism. Of course there is ‘ archwxology’; 
but that will hardly sustain the most devout through four 
hours and six tableaux. And, to be sure, the accessories, 
obtrusive as they are, would seem to the London manager 
the merest rubbish. At the Princess’s, when Mrs. Langtry 
swaggered as Cleopatra and Mr. Antony Coghlan mouthed 
it so, they had twice as many breastplates, and at least 
ten times as many spears. 

When Madame Bernhardt deserted her art for the high- 
way, she might well have said with Nero, Qualis artifex 
pereo! So long has she played to persons who understand 
not her language, that she has forced her tone, her ges- 
ture, her movement, to a pitch of ridicule. Her fury, ten- 
derness, pathos, surprise but they cannot touch. In fact, 
she is at her best when she most ruthlessly exaggerates 
the emotions, for she at least retains the talent of ex- 
travagance. ‘There is no attempt to suggest the finer 
shades. But here the responsibility of failure must be 
shared equally between player and dramatist. Even 
the simplest actions of life are distorted by Madame 
Bernhardt out of all semblance of reality. The measured 
dignity of her descent from the gallery in the first act 
is as preposterous and irrelevant as Mr. Irving’s contest 
with his boots in The Bells, or her own outburst of fury 
when she hears of Antony's marriage. After all, one 
craves some harmony of tone: a play, unless the old- 
fashioned interpretation be hopelessly discredited, is some- 
thing better than a succession of electric shocks. Also, 
the commonest prudence might suggest the truth that if 
you pile on your large effects at your first appearance 
you will send your audience cold and dissatisfied from the 
theatre. But the Sardovian formula requires that no act 
shall be without its paroxysm of lust, its sinuous wriggle, 
and, if possible, its dash of bloodshed. Madame Bern- 
hardt knows that the bourgeois delight in her wrigglings ; 
and she does not reflect that sinuosity, too oft rehearsed, 
becomes as inexpressive as the rigidity of a Dutch doll. 
Once—’tis years ago—Sarah Bernhardt was dignified in 
gesture, refined in movement. And we cannot contem- 
plate without regret her sacrifice of beauty to an easy 
effect. All the while she seems to say: ‘Look, what an 
impression I am making! see how the Philistines shudder 
when I gaze and gasp and twitch my fingers in the air!’ 
But too much may be returned for dollars ; and she who 
sets forth to please the backwoods of civilisation must be 
content to treasure elegance and restraint as a pleasant 
memory of the past. And the famous voice: how has 
that fared after years of globe-trotting ? The articulation 
is as clear and sure as ever; the whisper has something 
of its ancient delicacy. But no voice—not even the voix 
d’or—can go on gurgling and squeaking unimpaired. Of 
course, Madame Bernhardt has her good moments—in 
the love-scene of the second act, for instance : and when 
in the fourth act she confronts Antony after the over- 
heard interview with Octavia. But what woman of talent 
has not? And ‘good moments’ are a poor compensation 
for a weary evening. 

Cleopatra was indifferently supported. M. Sardou has 
chosen to draw Antony as a kind of souteneur, and M. Dar- 
mont had a poor chanee of distinction. But at least he 
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looked picturesque, though he shouted exorbitantly, mis- 
taking, like some other personators of Antony, noise for 
emotion. ‘The rest kept their place in modest obedience. 
and played in an infinitely lower key than the ‘ principals.’ 
And if the performance be an orgy of perverted talent, at 
least let us be grateful that Madame Bernhardt has been 
temperate in her use of ‘archeology,’ and has given the 
opportunity of purchasing for one shilling Zhe Bernhardt 
Edition of the Play, which the humourous will find a 
masterpiece of criticism. 





FOR OUT OF DOORS 


IKE fresh flowers, fresh fashions are born momently 

of the weather. Everything is ‘coming on’—the 
garden-party with the rest ; and regardless of precept half 
the feminine world is taking thought for the morrow— 
how apparelled it may triumph. What seemed new not 
so long since at private views, matinées, and otherwhere, 
is already forgot and out of date. Now is the time to dis- 
criminate and to choose. Now to appreciate, for instance, 
the distinction and the richness of such a creation as a 
certain grenadine, broidered and jewelled, over glacé silk : 
the skirt is cut in what still seems well-nigh perfection 
(would it might long be the ‘last word’ in elegance !); 
the cincture is gemmed ; the high sleeves are gracious 
in line, with close-fitted wrists ; the mantle of the same 
material, with a pretty Médicis collar, makes a most suc- 
cessful finish ; choose but your colours well, and you shall 
find the fashion very useful for driving, afternoon calling, 
and other ‘functions.’ Another excellent arrangement of 
colours and fabrics is a soft tissue of filbert-brown, the skirt 
engarlanded with delicate embroidery in gold thread ; the 
corslet is embroidered and finished with a short bolero; 
the last touch is put by a chemisette of roseate silken 
gauze. For the rest, it is to note that of crépe and 
crépon there has never been so great an abundance, nor 
have they ever been put to better and more brilliant uses. 
The newest development is Hindu crépe, which has all 
the shimmer of silk, yet moulds and defines the wearer 
like a Sultan’s searf; in such shades as maize, lilac, ombre, 
what not, arranged with Brussels and Venetian point, it is 
excessively sought after, yet does it keep the note which 
is its own unspoiled. Simple, but the reverse of ineffec- 
tive, is a grenadine with tiny shaded stripes, which impart 
a delicious effect of myriad folds ; the hem of the skirt has 
a garniture in the chromatics, as it were, of mingled rose 
and blue and green; the waist, made long as waists may 
be, is girdled with something narrow but distinctive ; it 
will be long ere the charming simplicity of the sheath 
skirt will show to better advantage than here. Brocaded 
pompadour foulard with a white ground may look par- 
ticularly well: as with a little flounce in moss-coloured 
velvet with velvet ends and big sleeves so draped as to 
be absolutely superior to the reproach of clumsiness. A 
certain vaporous white woollen should charm upon a back- 
ground of leafage and blossom: the trimmings pale 
green; the bonnet but a tiny wreath of pink roses with 
jewelled wings. Looking ‘ young’ and in good taste is a 
posy-patterned foulard, with a yoke of guipure and fine 
gold thread. It is difficult to say what preserves most of 
these toilettes made on the same plan, and it is hard to 
say what saves them from pure banality and ‘copy’; but 
they appear to owe their being to a mysterious and incom- 
municable science. The Russian blouse, with worked 
metal cincture and the peculiar Russian sleeve, is found 
with many a happy modification, Many fashions of exactly 
a hundred years since have been reviving, and are much in 
view. Louis xvi. flowered silks, cambrics, shot taffetys, 
flowing moirés, brocatelles, with big, round waist rosettes, 
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fancy buttons, jabots, feathers a  Autrichienne menteuse, 


fichus, and others of their kind, mannered but taking, pass 
and repass in old-world show, as in Flameng’s pictures 
and Mr. Austin Dobson’s verse. 

The woman of judgment should just now reflect deeply 
as to her coping-stone, so to speak—that is, the hat or 
bonnet of her, as the case may be. For just now the 
gown is not so much the first cause as once it was ; often 
it is but a consequence of the note struck in the head-gear. 
The innovations are many and charming: if the buyer do 
but arm herself with discretion. Straws in what is called 
water-green, with great bows of green ribbon, and high, 
soft, swaying sheaves of dark red roses, should readily 
suggest a harmony to the thinking mind. A crown of 
lilac straw, with a brim of white rice, a severe knot of 
lilac and white ribbons, a tuft of Malmaison roses, and an 
indescribable effect of stvle, must sure command a whole 
troop of visions of ethereal yet sober gowning. One large 
and graceful hat is in leghorn, with white feathers and 
yellow roses. Another in violet straw, with the dessous 
left white, is crowned with scabious and amethystine-hued 
antenne. These and many more—as toques, capotes, 
capelines, and that rage of the hour the toque with wings, 
or feelers, in jet or stones, with bows in front—are all 
good: as, for that matter, is the Greenaway itself, pro- 
vided it be properly worn. Folle avoine and the short 
lace curtain, that finishes off the poke bonnet and makes 
light and shadow on the wearer's face, still show—often 
to good purpose. As for parasols, they are a study in them- 
selves. Those for morning wear differ more than ever 
from those destined for great occasions; between the 
simpler forms in sober shot-silks and their opposites in 
peau-de-soie or guipure there is an infinity of choice. 
The handles may be as plain as pike-staves, or they may 
be carven and gemmed with pearls and precious stones, 
Spangled trimmings have been seen, but not in a quite 
desirable connection ; they may be left to ‘them as likes 
‘em. So, too, may the Japanese and the striped varie- 
ties, none of which is tasteful or pleasing: as any one 
may see in the twinkling of an eye. 


PHILOMEL 


T]XO realise the antic and almost horrible mingling of 
beauty and squalor, of passion and indifference, of 
harmony and discord, that composes into life, there is no 
more helpful experience than to stand between eleven 
and twelve at night, ‘list’ning the nightingale’ on some 
bloomy spray on the skirts of Epping Forest. In cherry 
orchards, when the moon shines so that you know the dif- 
ference between leaf and flower, you think you find in him 
all the rejoicing merriment that Coleridge found ; and to 
hear him in some other environment is to agree with Milton 
that he was ‘most musical, most melancholy.’ But to 
come upon him outside the pales he was banished, for 
warbling in the lonely wooded places where St. Edward 
used to pray, is to recognise that both the sorrow and the 
joy were in the listening ear. Once infect your mind 
with the legendary fancy that he is lamenting or rejoicing 
his fate, once figure him as a human spirit in the likeness 
of a brown bird, and the effect is confusion and dismay. 
Within the radius of a few miles is many a green, unvisited 
coppice, ringed in with fresh, cool ferns, where the buds 
are breaking on the sweetbriar, and the foliage is virgin 
and undefiled ; but in these you might stand for ever with- 
out hearing note of his. Yet here, in these woodlands 
bedraggled and shamed by the neighbourhood of the great 
city, his melody rings from a hundred coigns. 
Call and challenge and retort are carolled from polluted 
thicket to prostituted grove, from degraded bush to trodden 
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and bedevilled undergrowth, Nay (you say), but at night 
the tall trees are as majestic and mysterious near the city 
as out in the wild, with none but the visitant winds to 
mark their great transfiguration. But you shall not ravish 


yourself to Arcady by this trick of fancy. It is past 
eleven ; the suburban public-houses are closed ; the paths 
that lead by your chorister’s perch are dotted with reel- 
ing drunkards—-some exclaiming within a few yards of 
him that it is ‘three bloody miles to Stratford, others 
‘musie-hallising’ the huge and thoughtful night with 
that inevitable refrain ; a cartload of girls from a bean- 
feast, a tipsy picnic party, a horn-blowing coach-and-four, 
a brass band very much out of tune, a concertina kept 
going by a blunt unsteady touch, the puffing and clanking 
of a train—all these are here, and all these bear each his 
testimony that there is a mighty difference between the 
skirts of Epping and the haunted groves of Arden. But 
the nightingales do not know it. Experience has taught 
that there is nothing to fear from these strayed revellers, 
and they sing on indifferent as the wind. And if your- 
self be able, you also, to put off your interest in things 
external ; if you will be content for a time neither to 
anticipate nor to remember, neither to sorrow nor to re- 
joice, but to accept the quiring drunkard and the shining 
stars as phenomena exciting neither sadness nor exaltation; 
you shall soon discover that the merriment, as the melan- 
choly, of Philomel is but a faney bred of fable. Of all the 
epithets applied to him by makers, that one of Calderon- 
Shelley's, the ‘voluptuous’ nightingale, is the most expres- 
sive and exact. He exults not, neither grieves, nor sings 
he from the skylark’s joy in being, The Jeast fanciful might 
be forgiven the imagining that the wind, blowing hither and 
thither, rustles a sigh of regret out of the summer pines ; 
that there is ‘ lamentation and mourning and woe’ in the 
song of breaking waves. It is not so with the nightin- 
gale. His merest ‘ whit-whit-whit in the bushes’ gives 
you precisely the same feeling of arrested attention that 
is imparted by the entrance of a great actor. One low and 
almost plaintive call he has, as it were a signal to some 
lost mate ; but the very first note of the prelude to his 
‘amorous descant’ tells you at once that here is the richest 
of bird voices, here the rarest of bird artists. There is no 
mistaking its intent. The minstrel celebrates no victory, 
bewails no loss. ‘Tis but some sonnet to his mistress’s 
eyebrow. He sits ina dark bush close beside her, and, 
with an energy surprising as the sustained magic of the 
song, he breathes out his dear entreaty and desire. For 
her alone is the music. From some not distant thicket 
pour the notes of a rival artist, when the strain thrills 
with jealousy. He stops as if to listen ; the other swain 
retorts in a splendid burst ; his defiance brings out a clear, 
melodious, wrathful rejoinder; the other serenader puts 
his whole fierce little soul into his retort; the wood is 
alive and ringing with challenge and passion and disdain. 
So rapt is the singer, so drunk with his own virtuosity, he 
pays no heed to noises that at another time might fright 
him into silence. He is ever one of the least timorous of 
birds, and to-night, with this business on hand, he is 
heedless of the human noisomeness about him as the stars 
are or the trees. 

Ornithologists tell you he sings by day as well, but that 
his voice is drowned in the roar of waking life. This is true 
only here and there. In a certain garden we knew, he 
would be perfectly quiet till abeut eight of the May and the 
young June evenings, when he would whistle a call or two, 
and be hushed again till dark. Experience will have it that 
he is at his best towards midnight. When the last toss-pot 
has gone home, and a hush as of death has fallen on brake 
and cover; when the mystery of the trees is at its deep 
est, and the sky is like a plain glittering with camp-fires, 
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there is an exquisite and sober joy in traversing the wood- 
land dusks alone save for the instancy of his desire. To 
describe the song were impossible. Attempts to reduce it 
to score are foredoomed to failure. No human being who has 
not heard it could ever so repeat Marco Betton’s ‘ Tiouou, 
tiouou, tiouou,’ and the rest, as to get the faintest con- 
ception of it. To hear a flock of waterfowl flying high and 
viewless in the dark, with cries that seem born of ice and 
ocean: that is to catch a true expression of melancholy. 
A mounting skylark seems to find ecstasy in singing for 
singing’s sake, and te find it all the year through, with 
but the shortest interlude for moulting. But the nightin- 
gale’s is but a tale of fiery and concentrated passion. He 
does not rove like the cuckoo, proclaiming his enjoyment. 
At the mating season he begins, and he ends when nest- 
ing is over. May is the month of months for him. Year 
after year he comes back to the same grove ; and, as you 
listen, you shall think that the same twig is his perch for 
hours. Sunlight inspires him not, nor food; only darkness 
and desire. If you suck melancholy from his note, be 
sure it is but the burden of your own sadness you are 
casting upon him ; and if his effect be one of merriment, 
then are you revelling in the laughter of your own glad 
heart. 





THE VENGEUR ONCE MORE 

UR neighbours the French, who are indomitable in 
their way, have painted a panorama to perpetuate 
the renowned Sinking of the /’engeur—that ‘ majestic piece 
of blague’ which was the masterpiece of Barrére. We 
again, according to our custom, in which there is good as 
well as bad, have well-nigh forgotten the ‘ Glorious First 
of June.’ As the First has fallen this week, and our sweet 
enemy is again at the crow, let us tell of the sinking of 

the Vengeur from our point of view. 

About the end of May 1794 the newspapers were all in 
full ery abusing Admiral Lord Howe (whom the fleet called 
Black Dick) because he had been at sea, and the French 
had been at sea also, and nothing had been done. Con- 
siderations not visible to Fleet Street, but very palpable 
indeed to the stout and wary old tactician whose flag was 
flying in the Queen Charlotie, 100, had made the doing of 
anything in the Fleet Street sense passing difficult. There 
were weeks of diligent searching on the pathless water 
—and weeks of mists, and then of baffling winds at the 
mouth of the Channel. Then came three days’ measuring 
of distance and maneuvring for position between the two 
fleets, very fairly matched. At last, on the Ist of June, 
Howe got the Villaret Joyeuse within striking distance to 
the north of him in a south-westerly wind. The fleets 
were both well out at sea from Ushant, heading to the 
west. The men had been up all night watching or at 
quarters at the full stretch of expectation and readiness. 
Howe was minded to have all his men with their strength 
at command ; so he hove-to for breakfast, and they fell to. 
At 8.12 breakfast was over. At 8.30 they bore down on 
the French; and Black Dick shut up the signal-book, 
saying that the thing to do was now so plain that no man 
could misunderstand his orders. He found that some 
captains did misunderstand, and the signal-book had to be 
opened again. Still, they went down in fine order. Cuth- 
bert Collingwood, flag-captain to Bowyer in the Barfleur 
(she had carried Samuel Hood's at St. Kitts on the 9th 
and 12th of April 1792), thought it a noble spectacle as he 
walked the quarter-deck with his admiral. He also re- 
marked that about this time their wives would be going 
to church—for it was a Sunday—but that the peal they 
were going to hear in the Barfleur would outring the bells. 
The French, said Lord Howe, true to the manly eighteenth- 


century tradition of courtesy to your enemy, waited for 
us with their customary resolution. The orders were to 
bear down on the French, when each ship would cut the 
enemy's line astern of her opposite if she could, get to 
leeward of the enemy on his line of retreat, and make it 
a yard-arm-to-yard-arm fight. 

That saving clause, ‘ if he could,’ was the cause of much 
mischief. Too many of the English captains, seeing no 
convenient opening astern of their corresponding French- 
man, engaged to windward, thus leaving the enemy’s 
retreat open. There was no want of heart in them, but 
too much respect for old wooden traditions. Others were 
more fortunate, and did break through: Howe himself 
setting the example nobly. The Queen Charlotte was 
steered so close astern of the Montagne that the French- 
man’s flag caressed her main and mizzen shrouds as she 
went past. Then she hauled up on the lee side of him 
and opened that fire which so rapidly persuaded Jean- 
Bon-St.-André, Conventional deputy, who was there to see 
that the sailors did their duty, to go below, the water-line 
in search of a safe place. One English captain there was 
who did not find an opening, and did not engage to wind- 
ward. This was Captain John Harvey, of H.M.S. Bruns- 
mick, 74. He was a gentleman of Kent, of the Harveys 
of Eastry. His brother Henry was captain of the Ramillies 
in this same fleet. John Harvey had fought under Howe 
in the final relief of Gibraltar in 1782. Now, he was sup- 
porting his admiral in the line of battle, and he knew 
what Riehard, Earl Howe, expected from a supporter. 
As the English came down on the French, and the Queen 
Charlotte was steered astern of the Montagne, the Jacobin, 
80, a Frenchman, stretched ahead to support his admiral. 
The Achille, 74, next after the Jacobin, did the same, and 
thus came right across the Brunsnick’s bows. Then Cap- 
tain Harvey saw that he must obey his admiral in the 
spirit by passing through the French line, and not merely 
in the letter by following in his wake. So he headed to 
pass astern of the Achil/e ; but as he did so the Vengeur, 74, 
Captain Renaudin, next astern of the Achille, also shot 
ahead to close the line. Now, if Harvey had been a 
pedant, he would have been content to engage to wind- 
ward in order to avoid a collision. He took another 
course, and ran deliberately foul of the Vengeur. The 
Brunsnick’s bow came into collision with the French- 
man’s, and her three starboard anchors were locked in 
his port shrouds. Quivering from the shock, the two 
vessels swung out of the line, and drifted away to the 
northward together, thus making a great break in the 
French formation and an opening for other English ships 
to pass through to the support of the Brunswick and the 
Queen Charlotte. 

The battle went its way, while the single combat raged 
between the Brunswick and the Vengeur. ‘Shall we cut 
ourselves free from the Frenchman?’ said his sailing-master 
to Harvey; and his answer was, ‘ No, Mr. Stewart, we have 
her, and we will keep her.’ As the two were yard-arm to 
yard, the tumble-home of the sides made boarding impos- 
sible, and the fight was an artillery duel, carried on at 
brile-pourpoint. The two were touching, and there was 
not room to open the lower-deck ports. The Brunswick 
blew hers off and fired with her gun-muzzles against the 
Frenchman’s side, or into his ports. Bent over by the con- 
cussion of the discharges, the ships rolled apart and then 
again together. Harvey's gunners were ready for the 
Vengeur in her going and hercoming. As she rolled away 
they depressed their guns and fired into her below the 
water-line. As she rolled back they elevated their muzzles 
and tore her upwards. They were ripping the very vitals 
out of her. On the upper deck things did not go so well. 
The musketry in the Frenchman’s tops, and the fire of 
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langridges (broken nails and suchlike Jacobin abomina- 
tions) from the carronades on his poop, did great execution. 
Men fell, fast on the Brunswick's deck. A musket bullet 
carried off three of Harvey's fingers, and a splinter struck 
him on the head, but he kept his place. Through the 
smoke a great ship was seen bearing down on the Bruns- 
wick’s unengaged side. It was the Achille coming to the 
help of the Vengeur. She had lost her main and mizzen 
by the fire of the Queen Charlotte, and was coming down 
before the wind with the sail of the foremast and her 
spritsail. The Brunswick's port-guns were opened on her : 
with orders, we may suppose, to take steady aim. With 
or without special order it was taken, and the Achille’s 
foremast came down on her starboard side, masking 
all the guns she could bring to bear on the Brunsnick. 
Meanwhile, the fight with the Vengeur went on without 
slackening. Harvey was wounded for the third time by 
a round-shot, which carried one of his arms off above 
the elbow. Then he resigned the command to his first 
lieutenant, Cracraft, and was carried down, giving his last 
order that the Brunswick's flag was never to be struck. 
At last, after they had been tied to each other for three 
hours, the cables which held them together parted, or were 
cut, and the two ships swung apart: the Brunsnick badly 
shattered, with forty-four of her men killed and one 
hundred and fourteen wounded ; the Vengeur so shat- 
tered that she was beginning to sink. Her flag was 
still flying, but another vessel soon loomed through the 
smoke. It was the FRamillies, in which Captain Henry 
Harvey was coming to show how beautiful a thing it is 
to see brothers fighting in harmony. His broadsides 
ended what the Brunswick's had all but finished, and the 
Vengeur struck. The battle was meanwhile lost for the 
French, and other English vessels crowded round the 
now sinking Vengeur. It was not to fire into her, but to 
send their boats to take off her men. Lieutenant 
Rotheram of the Cu/loden got in through a lower-deck 
port and brought Renaudin off: reporting when he came 
back that you could not put a two-foot rule anywhere 
on her without touching two shot-holes. While Renaudin 
was in the Culloden’s cabin, whither Captain Schomberg 
sent him ‘that his mind might be diverted while his ship 
was sinking, there was a cry on the upper deck. Renaudin 
and the English officers with him ran to the starboard 
quarter galley just in time to see the Vengeur plunge down. 
She went down with honour, having been fought most 
valiantly to the last; but she did not go down with the 
French flag flying, nor was there any shouting of ‘ Vive la 
République !’ for there were on board only the dead and 
those who were too sorely wounded to be moved. The 
others, to the number of more than two hundred, had 
been taken off in the English boats. Renaudin lived for 
many years, and became an admiral. Captain Harvey 
died of his wounds. 

That is the truth of the sinking of the Vengeur: a tale 
of a gallant fight well fought on both sides. Renaudin 
sacrificed his ship in an honourable effort to turn aside the 
English charge through the line. Harvey lost his life in 
an equally honourable and more successful effort to break 
his enemy's line. The legend was the work of Barrére ; 
and its vitality is the fruit of all those qualities in the 
French character of which Barrére was the most accom- 
plished exponent. 





THE PRAYER OF BAUCIS 


ALACHI’S wife when first I came to know her was 

already an old woman: her hair scant and grey, 

her face tanned and infinitely wrinkled, her grey eyes dim 
And as for Malachi himself . . . 


and dubitant. 
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‘Iss,’ said Genefer one day, when she had seen me 
started upon my supper; ‘we be comin’ on in years, the 
both of us. And no wonder, neither, for we bin married 
sixty year come Feasten-time.’ 

‘So long as that?’ I said. 
children.’ 

She laughed a quavering old laugh. ‘So they said,’ 
she answered ; ‘an’ so we was, too. For I wadn’ but 
sixteen year old when we was married, and Malachi’s 
twenty-first birthday was a week before the baby came.’ 
She paused, and her voice died away. ‘We never had 
but one baby,’ she said, ‘an’ she died when she wadn’ 
but three hour in the world. A dear li'l maid she was, 
sure ’nough ; an’ we never had but that one.’ 

‘We was nothin’ but childern, no doubt, an’ fools to 
start house-keepin’. Why, I d’ mind that scores o' times I 
blinded Malachi with a handkerchief after he come home 
from bal, an’ he would cou’se me roun’ the kitchen. An’ 
when I was caught he would blind me, an’ then ‘twas my 
turn to chase him: boy an’ maid, 4 was with us then, I 
reck’n, an’ nothin’ more. An’ perhaps you might say we 
was fools to marry so young, before we was come to know 
the meanin’ o’ things. But now we bin together sixty 
year, an’ if we'd bin wiser ’twould ha’ bin several years 
less o' that, maybe. An’ I wouldn’ ha’ lost one o’ they 
years—no, nor the memory of it after—for money paid in 
I tell ’ee, sir, wise or foolish is ’cordin’ as it 


‘You must have been 


my hand. 
may happen.’ 

Malachi had followed many occupations during the sixty 
years of his married life. For a generation he had worked 
asa miner at Wheal Dusty; and when the sea broke in 
and flooded the workings of the mine, he joined his wife 
in the business of trocher: which is to say, collector and 
retailer of eggs, poultry, and suchlike produce of the 
country-side. And for the last ten years of his life he 
lived (as once he phrased it) upon the charity of God. In- 
deed, the wants of the old couple were ridiculously simple. 
They had a garden: a narrow strip at the side of their 
cottage upon the cliff, divided at intervals of ten yards by 
low hedges of old and stunted elder. These hedges served 
the purpose of protecting the green stuff from east winds, 
running right across the little garden to within a foot 
of the pollarded tamarisks which alone prevented one’s 
stepping off from the narrow pathway into the vacant air. 
Besides the garden the old people had a number of fowls ; 
and in the months of summer they made room for one or 
two lodgers from the inland towns. Also they had friends 
among the poor people of the village. 

Malachi used often to work in the garden of a morning, 
and it was so very small that every bit of green stuff within 
its limits received his particular attention, seeming thus 
to have acquired before it was gathered a personal history, 
full of interest and detail. Nay, the choosing of a cab- 
bage for the day's broth was here an event touched with the 
momentousness which one recognised of old upon the days 
when from among a hundred well-beloved pigeons there had 
to be selected a round dozen for the slaughter. And as the 
old man worked on these mornings among his cabbage- 
plant, he glanced frequently towards the cottage, where 
Genefer was engaged—even now, when she should have 
rested all her days, being old—in getting the maximum. 
of household labour out of a tenement all too limited for 
her energies. At intervals he would leave his work and 
journey painfully to the house, looking in at the door to- 
ask some trivial question of his wife. And if the interval 
were long, Genefer would come herself to the corner 
of the house and watch him at his toil, until he looked 
up, and beheld her, and spoke. For they were bound 
up in one another, these two, and they were now grown 
old. And each, though assured of happiness hereafter, was. 
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half-afraid of loneliness in Heaven until the other should 
be come. 

Once, through the half-open door of my parlour, I heard 
Malachi praying at night in the kitchen, their living-room. 
Many things he said which are not now to be repeated ; 
and as he prayed I heard the old wife seconding him with 
‘Amens !’ and little inarticulate ejaculations of gratitude. 
But at last the rapt voice took a greater seriousness : 
Malachi prayed as one who had but one more gift to ask, 
conscious that he had no right to order in so great a 
matter the decree of Heaven, yet continuing strenuous 
in his entreaty. 

‘And by Thy mercy we have been long together: sixty 
years we have found Thy service good. We, whom Thou 
hast joined, are become as one soul; and the both of 
us are old, an’ so each is ’most afraid for the other, if 
one should die. Lord, if ’tis Thy will to have it so, spare 
us this trial o’ loneliness. We might fear to die, bein’ 
so much together, an’ the Valley o’ the Shadow would be 
terr'ble to us if we wadn’ left to go through en both to 
once. Though we d’ knaw that all things Thou doest 
are good.’ 

Thereafter I heard them moving quietly about their 
kitchen, and later their voices came to me with tremulous 
cheerfulness through the thin floor overhead. And for 
that night, at least, I had their own faith in this matter. 

Now, the winter that followed was one to make the 
churchyards fat. For there seemed at first no end to the 
dismal autumn : a dank fog hung perpetually over land and 
sea, and the grass rotted under foot. There were prim- 
roses upon the cliffs in October, and they continued to 
open until January was well advanced. Vegetation turned 
hideous in these months, and did not die ; there was need 
of healthy cold to purge the land. And so at last the wind 
went round into the East, and all the day a lavender haze 
rose at the horizon, until at sunset it had well-nigh covered 

the sky, a curtain clearly defined at all hours. Day after 
‘day the wind came out of the East ; the land grew parched, 
and all green things were scorched and blackened by the 
‘dryth’ and the night frosts. And then there was a 
change again, and the wind blew wet and icy from the 
North ; the rain fell only in the form of hail, and often 
the snowflakes fluttered all day long through the air, only 
to crust the fields with a thin, wet rime, and quickly 
vanish. 

And then Malachi fell ill. He took a cold, and had 
a touch of bronchitis ; and for many days he sat in the 
great high-backed arm-chair beside the fire, while Gene- 
fer strove to move about the house with the old enjoy- 
ment of domestic toil, pausing only at intervals to see to 
the wants of her husband. Each of them was sick at 
heart with the same unmentioned fear ; each tried continu- 
ally to conceal from the other this dreadful consciousness 
of imminent disaster. For Genefer was yet comparatively 
vigorous ; Malachi was very old, and daily he grew weaker. 
But still they struggled to keep hold on faith, and still at 
the end of each day Malachi offered up the one audacity 
of prayer (I think) that in all his life he had pressed upon 
his God : ‘ Lord, if it be Thy will, spare us the awful lone- 
liness. For we have been sixty year together, an’ grown 
to be like one soul.’ 

At last the old man was too weak to come downstairs 
any longer. ‘I'll lie a-bed for a day or two, he said to 
his wife. ‘You can’t cure a cold, not if you don’t take 
care of en ; an’ the wind is sharp for we oldsters.’ 

‘Ay, do,’ answered the wife. ‘’Twill cure ’ee in half 
‘the time ‘twould take if you was to go comin’ downstairs 
every day. There’s draughts in that kitchen; I always 


-said so.’ 
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Throughout the day she was frequently at the bedside, 
and Malachi was garrulous beyond his wont upon the sub- 
ject of certain improvements he thought of making that 
spring in the garden: of a seat he would construct ‘in 
the corner o’ the garden, an’ all in the lewth,’ for the 
benefit of future lodgers who should come to them from 
the inland towns. But Genefer was not deceived. The 
very persistence with which her husband talked of future 
activity revealed to her the fact that he also was face to 
face with the fear that numbed her heart, with this dread 
which alone of things earthly had ever come between 
them. 

One day the doctor came, being upon a visit to the vil- 
lage ; and very kindly he did the little that was possible 
for the comfort of Malachi. He was a big hearty man, 
and often his radiant health and cheerfulness had for 
the sick a restorative value not always inherent in his 
medicines. Genefer waited near while he talked with 
Malachi, and the trouble grew at her heart as she saw the 
two men conspiring to blind her to the fact of what as- 
suredly was coming. She followed the doctor downstairs, 
and could scarce listen, in her fever of anxiety, to the diree- 
tions which he gave her. He turned upon the doorstep to 
give his last instructions, but the words failed him when 
he saw the anxiety in the old wrinkled face that looked up 
into his own. 

Genefer put forth a hand and touched his arm. ‘ Will 
a get better?’ she asked piteously. ‘Will 4 be well 
again when the wind do turn an’ there's more warmth 
for en?’ 

The doctor's face was turned aside in confusion before 
the pitiful entreaty of the old, helpless eyes. ‘I don’t 
know, Genefer, he said, ‘One can nevertell—he’s an 





old man 

Genefer took her hand from his arm. ‘Ah!’ she said, 
‘you don’t understand it. Old? That's the trouble of it. 
Sixty year we bin together, an’ I can’t bear to think of 
en dyin’ an’ goin’ away without me, even though ‘tis to 
Heaven. He was never happy away from me—he ‘ wadn’ 
but half a one,’ he would use to say—an’ | can’t fancy he 
could be happy now if I wadn’ by. An’ I couldn’ bear 
to live if he was gone. The Lord is good, 1 d’ knaw; 
but I can’t stifle the fear of it. Aw, Doctor, will 4 be 
well again?’ 

The doctor had already given the case up. ‘The Lord 
help you, he said clumsily. And he left Genefer in the 
doorway, the fear now lurking no longer in the back- 
ground, but standing terrible, clearly revealed, before 
her eyes. 

For three days longer Malachi lay in his bed upstairs : 
still talking of the many things he would do when sum- 
mer had come and the wind was less cold. And still he 
was imploring Heaven to spare his wife the agony that 
she had dreaded so long: to spare her, though it might be 
only at the cost of his outliving her to bear the burden of 
lonely life. 

But at the end, I think, they must have abandoned their 
poor concealments, and faced the Fear together, letting it 
no longer divide their hearts. 

For a woman who came one morning to offer her assist- 
ance found Malachi quiet and dead in the little upstairs 
room. One hand was stretched upon the quilt, held 
closely in the hand of Genefer, who still knelt at the bed- 
side in the attitude of a prayer that surely was granted 
even while she knelt. For there was now no sign of 
trouble upon the old face ; and all who looked upon them 
knew that the old man and his wife had passed, without 
the consciousness of death, together into the other life. 

H. D. Lowry, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BROAD GAUGE 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Cardiff, ist June 1892. 

S1r,—Professor Greenhill refers with seeming satisfaction 
to the ultimate winding-up of the Great Western Steamship 
Company as if that fact had some connection with the porten- 
tous bétises of Dr. Lardner: as might be expected, the actual 
circumstances point to a quite different conclusion. These 
pioneers of a great British industry lost money by doing much 
work, and Professor Greenhill would say they were fools for their 
pains because the voice of wisdom crying in the streets was to 
them as if it had been not! There hangs, however, an undying 
glory about the names of the men of that same Company : for 
their first boat, the Great Western, established the present fleet 
of Atlantic liners ; and their second and only other boat, the 
Great Britain, was the first iron-built liner and the first screw 
liner. But a Company owning only two boats, however good, 
is peculiarly at the mercy of accident ; and the financial strain 
caused by the stranding and saving of the bigger and better 
boat in 1846 was too severe for speedy reduction. Yet another 
untoward factor in the fortunes of this the first Atlantic steam- 
ship line was the keen competition of the Cunard Company, 
which sprang into existence in 1840, and shortly afterwards 
proved victorious in the struggle for the mail contract and all 
that it meant. Taking everything into eccount, the Great 
Western Company cannot be called short-lived (about eleven 
years); and it is to be observed that both of their boats were 
sold as going concerns. 

As being in any sense critical, the remarks about the intro- 
duction of the compound principle are pointless : for when the 
first compound-engined Atlantic liner took her place the service 
had long been part of the world’s economy, and the Cunard, 
Inman, Anchor, and Guion Companies were witnesses. 

By those who are not cumbered with much thinking, develop- 
ments are conveniently regarded as a series of spasmodic 
revolutions ; and so we frequently find (say) a quarter of a 
century’s mechanical progress disposed of under cover of some 
mere verbal counter. To take the example furnished by Pro- 
fessor Greenhill. The compound principle did not burst on 
engineers in 1858 with the force of a revelation: it is, in fact, 
as old as the time of James Watt and Jonathan Hornblower— 
say 1781. The truth is, that until mechanical development had 
produced the boiler pressures of the period, beginning (say) 
1860, compounding would have been utterly useless. Scores 
of types of marine engines had been designed, and sifted till 
only two or three remained: the surface condenser had re- 
placed the common jet; the geared engine had disappeared, 
and boiler pressures increased 125 per cent. or more, when in 
the fulness of time such engineers as John Elder proclaimed 
for compounding as the mechanical sequel to higher pressures 
and more powerful engines, claiming the while a saving due 
seemingly to the principle alone—which last, being then and 
until long after quite inexplicable, many denied. 

It is worth while, perhaps, to note a slight error in Professor 
Greenhill’s reference to Charles Dickens's first visit to America. 
Dickens made the outward voyage in 1842 (not 1841) on board 
the first of the Cunard fleet, the paddle-steamer Britannia. The 
weather experienced was extremely bad, and Dickens was used 
to give out that naught but a steamer could have lived. Never- 
theless, land was made on the fifteenth day out. The point that 
Professor Greenhill makes in respect of the return voyage being 
performed on board a sailing-ship does not seem to me in the 
least helpful to his case: the time taken was about three 
weeks, and the weather was good. At the period in question 
it was usual to reckon the steam passage at fourteen days, and 
the sailing passage at little short of a month. Dickens came 
home in a sailing-ship probably for the same reason that he 
undertook the tour : he wanted to extend his experience. 

Professor Greenhill’s windmill is the ‘ flattery of ignorance’ ; 
but whether or not there is doubt of its existence, certainly the 
place of his operations is somewhat foggy, since he has contrived 
to mistake a mail steamer for an ocean tramp. The intrinsic 
value of a steam-liner passage is enormous and steadily in- 
creased ; an individual passenger of our day becomes for the 
time-being the owner of a twenty thousand horse-power engine. 
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The exchange value has been kept down by the necessary cor- 
responding increase in the number of passengers carried, and 
by giving free play to the best engineering practice and teaching. 
On the other hand, thevalue functions for goods transport are not 
nearly so sensitive to changes in the speed, comfort, and safety 
variables as in the case of passenger or mail goods transport. 


Hence, for the most part, the struggle between the ocean tramp: 


and the sailing-vessel surges round exchange values, since the 
Intrinsic values may be, and generally are, not much different 
in the two cases. The cargo steamer depends, therefore, for its 
victories and very existence on the compound and triple expan- 
sion engine : a truth pointed out long ago by Dr. Kirk. But 
the existence of the mail steamer does not depend on the mere 
fact that (in these days) her engines are very efficient. 

With Professor Greenhill’s investigations on the influence of 
height of centre of gravity on the motion of railway vehicles I 
am of course acquainted, and so far as my own work and 
experience have gone I am probably in general agreement with 
him. It would appear, however, that he stands in need of 
being warned that proportional lowering of the vehicular centre 
of gravity is by no means a necessary consequence of increase 
of gauge : that Brunel was obscure on this point is no excuse 
for Professor Greenhill. But regarding the question of vibration 
I am here little concerned ; it was sufficient for my purpose to 
be perfectly assured that exceedingly steady and very powerful 
broad-gauge engines can be built. Brunel had two characteris- 
tics : he was a man of keen mechanical instinct ; and in argu- 
ment he rested justification hard on principles. Now, his 
mechanical instinct seldom erred, but his knowledge of principle 
was the knowledge of the time, and as compared with our know- 
ledge it was of course defective. He was, as I have said, a 
lengthy writer : hence, judged by our standards, he is easy to 
convict of slight errors in defence. But he would be a man 
bold as Brunel himself who said Brunel’s instinct erred either 
in the conception of the Great Eastern or in the adoption of 
the Broad Gauge. Examined before the Gauge Commissioners, 
and asked for a general indication of the line of thought that 
had led him to propose the wide gauge, he said: ‘ Looking to 
the speed which I contemplated would be adopted on railways, 
and the masses to be moved, it seemed to me that the whole 
machine (4 ft. 84 in.) was too small for the work to be done.’ 
There Brunel’s instinct spoke ; and time will show—or rather 
adduce further proof—that he was right in respect of the Broad 
Gauge : even asit has already done in the case of Transatlantic 
passenger transport. 

The excellence of modern permanent way—and its unlimited 
capacity for improvement—the perfection of interlocking and 
block-signalling apparatus, the universal adoption of automatic 
continuous brakes, and mechanical progress generally, have 
rendered an increase of the best railway express speeds not 
alone perfectly possible and safe but absolutely inevitable. The 
only questions are: Shall it be accomplished first by British 
engineers ? and, How long shall we have to wait ?—I am, etc., 

A. C. ELLIOTT. 


MONTROSE AND THE COVENANTERS 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


Inverness, 30th May 1892. 

S1R,—I did not intend to trouble you again on this subject ; 
but Mr. Bruce’s letters in your issues of 14th and 21st inst. call 
forareply. If his contention is correct, then the hero whom 
he so much admires was a man of no principle, who at the 
bidding of his King changed his religion as well as his politics, 
and became a traitor to a cause in which he had shown exces- 
sive zeal. That was the estimate formed of him by the most 
rabid of the Solemn Leaguers ; but I hardly expected to find 
Mr. Bruce doing his able utmost to prove its justness. I prefer 
to take the view that the great Marquess subscribed the Cove- 
nant of 1638 in all sincerity, and consistently adhered to it to 
the day of his death ; but that he refused to sign the Solemn 
League, and separated himself from its extreme adherents, 
whose revolutionary courses helped to bring about the execu- 
tion of the King and the subjugation of Scotland te the Re- 
publicans of England. 

And that view I still believe is the correct one. In support 
of it I quoted two declarations said to have been made by 
Montrose himself. The first of these is rejected by Mr. Bruce 
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on the ground that it rests on the authority of the Rev. Patrick 
Simson,{who admittedly was present at the meeting at which 
it is alleged to have been made, but whose memory, Mr. Bruce 
argues, was at fault. In the opinion of the late Lord President 
Inglis—no mean judge of the value of evidence—the declara- 
tion is ‘sufficiently authenticated’ ; and there I am content to 
leave it. 

With reference to the second declaration, Mr. Bruce states 
that while the words ‘I did engage in the first Covenant, and 
was faithful to it,’ as given by me, constitute the whole sen- 
tence, they, as actually used by Montrose, formed only part of 
it ; and he thus quotes the passage from a reprint of Montrose 
Redivivus : ‘1 engaged in the first Covenant and was faithful 
to it, until I perceived some private persons under colour of 
religion intended to wring the authority from the King, and to 
seize on it for themselves ; and when it was thought fit for the 
clearing of honest men that a bond should be subscribed 
wherein the security of Religion was sufficiently provided for, 
I subscribed.’ There is no ‘until,’ however, in the passage 
as given in Mr. Mark Napier’s standard Memoirs of Mon- 
trose. There the declaration runs: ‘I did engage in the 
first Covenant, and was faithful to it. When I perceived some 
private persons, under colour of religion, intend to wring the 
authority from the King, and to seize on it for themselves, it 
was thought fit, for the clearing of honest men, that a bond 
should be subscribed wherein the security of religion was suf- 
ficiently provided for.’ There is here no limitation of the period 
of the faithfulness ; and a complete answer to the theory that 
it extended only to about three years is found in the procla- 
mation issued by Montrose in 1644, where he states that his 
intention in raising the King’s standard is to defend and main- 
tain the true Protestant religion and his Majesty’s just and 
sacred authority, ‘according to our own Solemn and National 
Oath and Covenant.’ 

Mr. Henderson’s letter in your current issue adds nothing 
to what Mr. Bruce has so well stated. The passage which he 
quotes from Clarendon contains only an inaccurate abstract of 
Montrose’s speech, which we have fully reported elsewhere. 

In an article contributed by Lord President Inglis to Black- 
qwood’s Magazine for November 1887 he sums up the result 
of an exhaustive inquiry concerning the Covenant and Mon- 
trose’s connection with it in five propositions. Perhaps you 
will allow me to close my part of this correspondence by 
quoting three of them :— 

‘Montrose, who had been born and bred in the bosom of 
the Reformed National Church, and was all his life attached 
to the Presbyterian form of government and worship, em- 
braced the principles of this Covenant [of 1638] not rashly or 
on mere boyish impulse but with full knowledge and under- 
standing, and in sympathy not only with those of his own 
order but also with those of other ranks and degrees whom 
he had learnt and been accustomed to respect. 

‘Throughout his whole career he maintained his adherence 
to this Covenant and its constitutional]principles both by word 
and deed. 

‘But he repudiated the ‘Solemn League and Covenant as 
unconstitutional and rebellious, and on that ground broke away 
from the extreme party in the Church, and supported the King 
against the combined forces of the Parliamentary party in Eng- 
land and the party in Scotland who had by that time arrogated 
to themselves exclusively the name of Covenanters.’—I am, 
etc., WILLIAM MACKay. 


WYNTERS MASTERPIECE 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


London, 31st May 1892. 
S1R,—Mr. Frederick Leal complains that you ‘ grossly mis- 


represent’ a scene in his novel. This is the passage he objects 


to :—‘ They [D. and W.] were both sufficiently good shots with 
pistols to hit a postage-stamp at fifteen paces about ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, and neither, in actual conflict, fell at 
all below his form in practice: yet the exchange of five shots 
does nobody any harm worth mentioning.’ 

This summary statement appears to me to be resoluble into 
three propositions, as follows : (1) D. and W. were extraordi- 
narily good shots; (2) each shot his best; (3) neither was 
hurt. 
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Mr. Leal proceeds to tell his own story at considerable 
length, and his version of it may also be resolved into the same 
three propositions, together with others explaining the motives 
the combatants had for not hurting each other. Yet Mr. Leal 
says of the passage quoted : ‘ This looks as if each combatant 
was aiming his level best, and yet could not hit a haystack. 
It is clear from Mr. Leal’s letter that he had not read your 
review nearly so carefully as you had read his novel. 

Surely it is not the duty of a reviewer to set out the whole 
plot of every novel? What you did was to state shortly and 
clearly a little problem which was to be solved by reading the 
book ; and I cannot see that Mr. Leal had any cause for com- 
plaint.—I am, etc., H. S. 





REVIEWS 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE SQUIRES 


Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Civil War. By 
FRANCES PARTHENOPE VERNEY. London: Longmans. 


The great houses of England are rich in historical material. 
At Claydon, in Buckinghamshire, there is a wainscoted gallery 
full of boxes on tressels. Bundles of letters, parchments, 
charters, pardons, account-books, rent-rolls, and diurnals are 
stacked round the walls: all of them relating to the history of 
the Verneys, who held the manor for fourteen generations. 
They were country gentlemen—M.P.’s, sheriffs, magistrates, 
soldiers (never placemen)—from the day of that Verney who 
was Lord Mayor in 1472 to the present century. Their crowded 
papers would have rejoiced Professor Rogers. Or ever the 
middle-class occupied this country, a manor-house was wont to 
provision itself. Men brewedand baked and killed ; linen was 
spun, horses shod, planks sawn, and ironwork mended, at home. 
The dovecotes, the stews and decoys, stood over against the 
malting-house and the root-chambers. And for the confec- 
tions of the wise women—the syrups and pomatum essences, 
the physic, the snail waters, the hiera-picra and mithridates — 
are not the recipes thereof, and the tin vessels, with spouts at 
all angles, in Claydon still-room to this day? But (till the 
Man come who shall write us a history) account-books are in- 
digestible reading. Letters are understanded of every gossip : 
and the Verneys have thirty thousand of them of earlier 
date than 1696, when Sir Ralph the Long-Parliamentman 
died. Most are carefully docketted ; for Sir Ralph and his 
forbears were persons of extraordinary method, who labelled 
and kept all the writings they laid hands on: tailors’ and 
attorneys’ bills, orders to bailiffs, and answers to invitations. 
Some of the papers in the gallery, and Sir Ralph’s parlia- 
mentary reports, were published for the Camden Society forty 
years ago. But Mr. John Bruce, their editor, was unable to 
carry his selection past 1639. Lady Verney took up her life’s 
work, of which this book results, shortly after her marriage, 
when she began to arrange the papers and to identify the 
portraits—some of which were stopping holes to keep rats 
away. She .was the person of all others for her business : 
being strengthened by the vast leisures of an invalid, by a 
quick intelligence, and by reading as wide as her sympathies. 
In effect, through three decades of years she acquainted herself 
with the Verneys ; particularly with certain of them who lived 
at the crisis of our history. She sounded their hearts ; and (as 
she says) after reading the minute details of their thoughts, 
their feelings, their difficulties, and anxieties on every subject, 
she grew more intimate with them than with her living friends. 
And as acquaintances they were worth having. 

One Sir Francis (born 1583) was an unhappy but most 
gallant gentleman. Being in part disinherited, he broke with 
his stepmother, his half-brother, and the House of Commons, 
and went abroad. He was a great traveller, says Lord Fer- 
managh, and fought ‘severall Duellos.’ In Carew’s letters 
he is ‘lately returned from Jherusalem.’ And then he sailed 
from Cadiz Bar on the Out Trail, the Long Trail that was 
newer in his day than now. What he did and what he found 
the Deuce knows—as Mr. Kipling would say. But he brought 
up off Barbary, where Captain John Giffard, his kinsman, 
with divers gentlemen, Captain Jaques, Captain Smith (‘one 
of the most exquisite engineers in Europe’), Captain Baker, 
and the rest—‘men euerie way able to undergo their severall 
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commands ’—had been serving Muley ‘Sidan. Sir Francis 
with Granvile, Ward, and another Giffard, preferred the sea ; 
commanding twenty sail, which flew the flag of the Dey, and 
taught the infidels the use of navigation, to the great hurt of 
Europe. In 1609 Cottington wrote from Spain that ‘ Verney 
had taken 4 Poole ships and 1 of Plymouth’: and James I. 
hanged nine gentlemen-pirates at Wapping. Five years later 
one William Lithgow entered the hospital at Messina. Here he 
found ‘the sometime great English gallant, Sir F. V., . . who 
after many misfortunes, exhausting his large patrimony, aban- 
doning his country, and turning Turk in Tunisis’ (a libel, 
Master Lithgow !), ‘ was taken at sea by the Sicilian galleys, in 
one of which he was two years a slave. When set at liberty he 
turned common soldier, and here, in the extremest calamity 
of extream miseries, entreated death. Whose dead corps | 
charitably interred.’ . . . This pirate captain, by his Velasquez 
portrait at Claydon, was a handsome, tall gentleman; ‘in a 
tawny silk jacket and trunk hose slashed with dull red, great 
boots of yellow Cordova, and gilt spurs’; with a melancholy, 
brave face : a man of spirit and intelligence, and almost the 
noblest of a noble family. His half-brother, Sir Edmund, was 
a man (says Clarendon) of a very cheerful and generous nature, 
and confessedly valiant. In his youth he was a friend of Goring 
and of the Wottons, and attached to the households of both 
Prince Henry and Prince Charles. He is mentioned in Howell 
{Epist. Ho-el. 20] as in trouble at Madrid for striking a priest 
who would have tampered with a Buckingham lad that lay dying 
there : and he returned from his travels a marvel of all courtly 
qualities. In middle age, as Knight Marshal and last Standard- 
Bearer of England, father of the four sons and half-dozen 
daughters to whose fortunes Lady Verney makes us privy, he is 
a figure to fire the blood of the merest Dissenter. He served 
Charles on a point of honour, with the same misgivings that 
beset Falkland and the rest of his kind. He attended the 
King on the demonstration against the Covenanters; and 
his letters upon that miserable expedition ‘ contain one of the 
best accounts of it’ (says Bruce) ‘ with which I am acquainted.’ 
When the standard was set up at Nottingham, he accepted the 
charge, saying that by the grace of God (‘his word always,’ 
notes Lloyd) they that would wrest that standard from his hand 
must first wrest his soul from his body. He died two months 
later at Edgehill, selling his charge and his life at the rate of 
sixteen gentlemen who fell that day by his sword, and having 
broken the point of his standard at push of pike before he was 
sped. He would put on neither arms nor buff-coat the day of 
battle : for a reason which his friends knew not, but which is 
clear enough tous. The standard was taken, and with it his 
right hand, holding the staff. 

The son (and steadfast friend) of the Standard-Bearer, Sir 
Ralph, was a member of the Long Parliament ; a scrupulous, 
sad-visaged, loyal person, most tolerable of Whigs, and in 
some ways a better man than his brilliant father. As a 
champion of losing causes, he contrived to be suspected by 
King, Parliament, and Protector in turn; and was seques- 
trated for refusing to sign the Covenant—not daring ‘to pin 
his soul to another man’s back.’ Dame Mary, his wife 
(Mischief her by-name), is near as charming a woman as that 
Dorothy whom we all love. Of the other sons there is the black 
sheep, Tom of Barbadoes, a sordid Master of Ballantrae ; 
Henry, an Osbaldistone type ; and the gallant Sir Mun, slain 
at Drogheda (as the Royalists say) three days after quarter 
given. Lady Verney shows them all, and much besides: 
as the humours of seventeenth-century women, their manners 
and their maids. The spelling of Lady Sussex, a shrewd, ill- 
tempered old woman (the Old Men’s Wife, who married 
three earls) is especially phonetic. Casicoleke, fexsasyons, 
Oyskescher, are worth unravelling. Our dear combeaneon the 
caster captain is his sisters’ name for Sir Mun. Three things 
are worth noting. The value of land at Claydon two hundred 
years ago, as compared with its value in (say) 1870, stands as 
twelve to nine. Oxford knew proctors and the cutting of 
chapels and the lighting of bonfires in those days. And the 
discipline of the House of Commons was incomparably strict : 
cf. Sir Ralph’s notes passim. Once our habits were anticipated. 

A certain T. T. in a loud and violent manner, in the Speaker’s 
ear, at the putting of a question about the militia, on 3d Jan. 
'41, standing near the chair, did cry ‘Baw !’—‘to the great 
terror and affrightment of the Speaker and of the members of 
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the House of Comons, and contrary to his duty and the trust 
reposed in him by his country.’ 

There is a good index, and a preface by Mr. Gardiner. 
The illustrations are delightful. There is a misprint on I. 189. 
Lady Verney drew very fully and frankly upon the Camden 
Society publication. But she made out of dry records a book 
which is charming as well as extremely valuable : and (if we 
might venture) we would ask Mrs. Verney, or another, for 
more. 


DECORATIVE ART 


The Claims of Decorative Art. By WALTER CRANE. London: 
Lawrence. 
Nature in Ornament. By LEwisF.DaAy. London: Batsford. 
To haver concerning ‘ decorative’ art is like prating of the 
‘literary’ drama? The art that is not decorative is a commer- 
cial fraud just as the drama which is machine-made and fur- 
nished with the moralities of Mr. H. A. Jones is but a bait to 
catch the Philistine. We quite agree with Mr. Crane that the 
House of Dives is commonly a monstrosity, that his furniture 
is an eyesore, that his pictures are the luxuriant fruit of Academic 
pretence. But wealso contemplate his lack of taste with cheer- 
ful resignation, because we know that the enormities it is his 
pleasure to patronise have nothing whatever to do withart. The 
worthless is always popular. The grossest novels from the circu- 
lating library achieve a magnificent triumph for a while. The 
theatre has long since been the playground of amiable persons, 
to whom art and literature are but sounding titles. And so 
has it been through alltime. But no critic of literature or the 
drama advocates a social revolution to purify the theatre or to 
elevate British fiction. The ‘ decorative artist,’ on the other 
hand, is never so happy as when he is denouncing, in the most 
turbulent English, the ‘rapacity of competitive commerce,’ 
and falling the loquacious tear over ‘the sympathetic work of 
associated workers.’ For Mr. Crane, ‘all things are absorbed 
in the organisation of labour’; and, therefore, with an exquisite 
logic he labels his essays, which deal with vague history and 
vaguer economics, ‘The Claims of Decorative Art.’ If only 
those good people would leave off whining and take things as 
they are, how much better it would be for them and for us! 
The modern world may be a hideous nightmare; that is a 
matter of taste: for us it is full of accidental beauties and 
changing aspects which no political sentiments can defame or 
cheapen. But surely Mr. Crane cannot expect the ignorant 
and uncultivated to appreciate his own or any other art. For 
art is now, as it has ever been, a purely aristocratic pursuit ; in 
spite of the Fabian Society, it is still the toy of wealth, or of 
culture, which is only an intellectual expression of wealth. So 
it was at Athens, when the Parthenon was built from an ‘ archi- 
tect’s office’ and by slave labour, and when the People cared so 
little for its author that they put him in gaol; so it was at the 
Italian Renaissance, when the Patron reigned supreme and 
Michelangelo spent years of his life in fighting the potentates 
on whose money-bags he relied. And if great artists have been 
spurned by their contemporaries while charlatans are en- 
couraged, that is because wealth is generally ahead of culture. 
But the artist does his work ; and if the world appreciate its 
beauty, he is handsomely paid; andif the world go its way in 
ignorance, maybe he starves ; yet his work endures and the 
artistic conscience is soothed. We do not pretend that we have 
reached the millennium ; we are even willing to acknowledge 
that many persons, through thriftlessness or lack of ambition, 
lead lives of misery and degradation. By all means let him who 
thinks he can ameliorate their condition propose his panacea— 
that is simple ; it is only the application which is impossible. 
But we are weary of this eternal confusion of art with politics, of 
the wearisome and circular argument that Socialism is a short- 
cut to artistic achievement, and that, when once you have puri- 
fied your handicrafts, Socialism is at hand. It is more practical, 
as well as more honest, to take things as they are: to recog- 
nise that the poetry of Mr. Buchanan, the plays of Mr. Sims, 
the painted canvases of the Academy, are useful objects of ex- 
change, which, like pounds of sugar or pints of beer, have served 
their turn directly the purchase-money has changed hands. 
The artist meanwhile lives apart: createshis beautiful decorations 
without complaint ; and, as he shrinks from advertisement, 
encounters prosperity or poverty as accident and the gods de- 
cide. The Philosopher, in order to account for the fortuitous 
appearance of genius, once invented the theory of ‘artistic 
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environment.’ Art, he said, is but the product of a favourable 
condition of society. The modern Socialist reverses the process : 
only give me the chance, he says in his placid self-conscious- 
ness, of reconstructing society, and I pledge my word that the 
art will follow. Were the suggestion not farcical, the labour 
involved Sisyphean, it might be worth while to point out that 
the security is most infirm—that the sanguine contempt of facts 
involved in the proposition is worthy of none save the school- 
boy orator. However, the fadmonger is ever with us, and there 
is scarce a tub-thumper in London who cannot work off in 
parrot fashion a cheap philosophy of art as fluently as Mr. 
Crane. But Mr. Crane occasionally condescends to leave sen- 
timent and speak of his own subject. And then, in spite of much 
fine writing and occasional flashes of the New Humour, he is 
worth heeding. Also, if he had thought more of ‘ decorative 
art’ and less of politics, he might have provided his book with 
a more seemly cover. 

Mr. Lewis Day’s method is so very much more sound and 
practical, that his Nature in Ornament is an admirable anti- 
dote to Mr. Crane’s loose reasoning. Wise in doctrine, lucidly 
written, excellently illustrated, it may be cordially recom- 
mended to all those for whom ornament is neither a phase 
of devotion nor the expression of a political heresy. Mr. Day 
is no enemy of convention. He recognises that Nature is the 
decorator’s source of inspiration. But, inasmuch as ornament 
is never realistic, Nature must be simplified or conventionalised 
before her forms are fit material of decoration. ‘ The orna- 
mentist,’ to quote Mr. Day, ‘is content to take only so much of 
natural beauty as he can make use of. He regulates appetite, 
that is tosay, by his digestion.’ Which is an excellent saying, 
and so pure of pedantry that the amateur of Gothic ornament 
will doubtless detect in it a symptom of the classic heresy. 
But Mr. Day is inspired by a rare common sense, and he pre- 
sently proceeds to tell the ornamentist—what a vile word !— 
that the scientific study of botany will not help him : that, in 
effect, he is only concerned with external forms, and that ana- 
lysis and classification will serve him no better than the science 
of anatomy or geological research will aid the painter. His 
examples, also, are admirably chosen throughout, and display a 
rare catholicity of taste. One quarrel only are we disposed to 
pick with him. He is a champion of symbolism in ornament, 
to which, indeed, we have no objection ; but he supports his 
predilection on the worst possible grounds—the demand of the 
Philistine. The artist, he says, is never tired of boasting, ‘ See 
what an artist I am!” but the world grows tired of his brag, 
and, in the mad desire to look into his brain, demands sym- 
bolism. Why symbolism should reveal the man behind the art 
we know not: it has not that effect upon us. But surely the 
end and purpose of ornament is the beautiful occupation of 
spaces, and neither expert technique nor intricate symbolism is 
sufficient to justify its employment? Symbolism, in fact, is 
only permissible when, so far from interfering with the design 
and giving the Philistine a surreptitious pleasure, it heightens 
the beauty of the ornament. However, this is a small issue, 
and with the general drift of Mr. Day’s argument we are in 
perfect accord. 


HOME-SPUN 

The second series of Lays and Legends (London: Long- 
mans), by E. Nesbit (Mrs. Bland), opens with a ballad, 
strong in motive, excellently told as a story, yet lacking those 
last touches of refinement, and failing to convey that impres- 
sion of ‘ absoluteness,’ without which all work in poetry is as a 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. Mrs. Bland’s, taken as 
a whole, comes far short of that final excellence. Her words 
are not graven upon the rock but scored upon the friable earth. 
Her vocabulary is large, and yet she selects without sufficient 
discrimination. And her rhythms, except in some infrequent 
instances where they fail to please from harshness, seem to 
have been picked up anyhow. You read and like the author, 
agree with her sentiments, share her sensations in some mea- 
sure ; you sympathise, admire—and yet! ’Tis a clever book, and 
one or two numbers come not very far short of being right— 
and yet! It should leave the reader feeling—not arguing, as 
now. Once ortwice Mrs. Bland condescends to verbal trickery ; 
occasionally she has been content to be theatrical where she 
might have been dramatic ; she often preaches. And, having 
enjoyed her verse, you are driven to wonder why you did not 
enjoy it more. 
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Mr. Richard Hovey describes his Launcelot and Guenevere 
(New York: Lovell) as a ‘ poem in dramas.’ The dramas are 
twain. The earlier, intituled Zhe Quest of Merlin, cannot be 
read by those who have not the key to all the mythologies. 
There are the Norns, the Mzenads, the Bassarids, the Valkyrs, the 
Fairies, and even the Angels. Merlin, Puck, Aphrodite, Argente, 
and Niume carry on the business of the plot, and utter hard 
sayings concerning Sir Launcelot and the Queen, whose affec- 
tions are treated according to the Elizabethan convention (so far 
even as to include a reference to Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar) in 
the second drama. Good sense, care, and earnestness of purpose 
are united with study. But Mr. Hovey is not in any sense a 
dramatist: his characters are shadowy and not quite intelligible. 
Neither is he skilled in ‘the moods and various veins of music.’ 
His lyrics are turned out diligently by rule: yet they have not 
the essential fire of poetic vitality—not even his song of the 
Valkyrs, which had been an excellent battle-hymn had the 
execution got on terms with the design. In brief, he is a 
scholarly writer, but his imagination is something tame, and his 
work, though picked, is level and flat. 

Such a title as Love in Earnest (London: Stock) is suffi- 
ciently serious; but the book turns out chiefly to consist 
of sonnets: the best work not at all bad, the worst quite 
inoffensive. Nor can more honestly be said. Mr. Richard 
Francis Towndrow, the author of A Garden (London: Unwin), 
also writes sonnets, and very yearnest lyrics, in which we 
have found not a new thought, not a solitary expression that 
strikes home. To judge by its frmdt, The Veil thai No One Lifts 
(Unwin) is a volume of some pretension, in which belief you are 
confirmed by the fine Italian titles which many of its numbers 
bear. But the Italian titles and the gilt and parchment binding 
are the finest things about the book, which consists chiefly of 
platitudes in rhyme. It is scarce three months since we noted 
a volume of verse by the anonymous author of /Ae Pro/essor 
(London : Kegan Paul). Nothing in this one makes us regret 
our verdict then. His prose is amusing, easy, and glides plea- 
santly over profound subjects: his verse, on the contrary, is 
thoughtful, tame, and uninspired. And when, as here, he sets 
to lyrics, the failure is complete. From Messrs. Digby and 
Long we have six volumes that need never have seen the 
light. Reund the Camp Fire, by Edith H. Hirst, is below 
the level of magazine verse; A Dream of Happiness sets forth 
some reflections (on sentimental matters) always obvious and 
often vulgar ; Pot-Pourri; or, Merry and Wise, by G. S. H., 
belies its sub-title, for ’tis dull and foolish; whilst Adze the 
Little Foundling, by L. S., contains devotional verses whose 
tone is so excellent that one is silent about the workmanship. 
Poetical Wild Oats has the advantage of being illustrated by 
its anonymous author, who is evidently a man of much folly 
and some little taste. The pity is that he had not the sense to 
let his taste get the better of his folly, for ‘The Dying Goal- 
Keeper’ shows that he is not without a wayward sort of humour, 
and might with rigorous training come to write dialect rather 
well. Zhe Tragic Circle,a play in three acts, by Mr. W. M. 
Beith, was probably written to show how bad a tragedy can be 
when the author chooses. ‘ Literature,’ says Mr. Beith, ‘is the 
symbol of life’: so that life is either madder than we thought, 
or—as we prefer to believe—this ranting buffoonery is not 
literature. Music is provided for the songs, but none will care 
to sing them ; and the dialogue is but meaningless bombast 
when it is not made up of puns and quibbles that would shame 
a Burnandising school-boy. 

Mr. Colin Rae-Brown has already printed most of the numbers 
in The Dawn of Love (Paisley : Gardner), which thing seems to 
have aroused the admiration of De Quincey. But many things 
that happen in this world are inexplicable. It is impossible to 
understand how De Quincey could have come to discover any- 
thing commendable in Mr. Rae-Brown’s verse: which is imi- 
tative, not particularly vigorous so far as thought goes, and 
absolutely commonplace both in verbiage and construction. 
No generation admires the second-rate stuff of the generation 
that went before it, and for this reason alone Mr. Rae-Brown 
should have allowed his work to lie forgot. From a short bio- 
graphy you learn that he is a good and industrious man. 

Mr. Henry John Smith, of Wiesbaden, who has published 
his Dramatic Works and Minor Poems (London: Ridgway), 
with appalling illustrations by Adelbert Niemeyer, appears 
to have pursued the Muse under very great difficulties In 
a preface which need never have been printed he tells the 
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story of his early privations and ultimate commercial success— 
a success which is not paralleled by his dramatic achievement. 
It appears that several of his plays have been translated into 
German and performed so as to win the approbation of the 
German press ; but then in Germany you can always secure an 
audience for Faust itself. The dialogue might pass at the 
Adelphi, since it is no worse than what you may hear there 
nightly ; the constructive part of the plot is weakly conducted ; 
the blank verse is sprawling and sputtering ; the prose is no 
better ; nor can we honestly praise the minor poems. 


NEW NOVELS 


Mr. Grenville was—is it necessary to say ?—a person of very 
old family, and the possessor of a delightful old manor-house, 
which he loved dearly but could not afford to live in. He 
was also a bachelor ; and, though no woman could look into 
his eyes without loving him, he had never been guilty of undue 
familiarity with any married lady. In his youth he had pub- 
lished a volume of poems and suchlike trifles, which persuaded 
everybody that he was a young man of the highest talent, if not 
of genius ; but somehow he had not got much ‘forra’der.’ He 
moved exclusively in the best society. He also travelled a good 
deal, and intelligently. In short, he was a Society man and a 
man of the world. In his early prime he chanced to meet 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer just when one of that func- 
tionary’s private secretaries had been taken ill. He offered 
to do the invalid’s work for him, and immediately displayed so 
much native genius for finance that the Government asked him 
to go to Constantinople and regenerate the Turkish Empire by 
making financial schemes. He said he would, when it suited 
his convenience. He got as far as Vienna, and there, dining 
with the ambassador, he met a Hungarian princess, who 
knew that, as a man of lofty lineage and cultivated tastes, Mr. 
Grenville had a liking for old castles, and asked him to stay in 
hers. He did so, and there met her niece, Mrs. Schilizzi. She 
was English, and a grass widow; and Schilizzi was a Hun, and 
a bad, vulgar man, then resident at Smyrna. So Mrs. Schilizzi 
made violent love to Mr. Grenville, first talking to him intellectu- 
ally and flattering his cultivated taste for natural beauty, and then 
calling him Bobby—-which was his Christian name—and finally 
kissing him. Thus she seduced him from the path of rectitude 
indicated above. They both wrote copious diaries, as like 
as they could make them to what they thought Mdlle. Bash- 
kirtseff’s would have been if she had lived long enough. Also 
Mr. Grenville frequently relieved his feelings in verse. It was 
commonplace verse, but it mostly rhymed, and Mrs. Schilizzi 
liked it, or said she did. Out of love for her he sold the 
cradle of his race, abandoned his magnificent incipient career 
as a financier, and told the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
goto the devil. Also he entirely declined to marry a charm- 
ing young lady—an earl’s daughter, too—who loved him 
dearly, to whom he was half-engaged, and whose fortune 
would have made him comfortable for life. When he and 
Irena—that was Mrs. Schilizzi’s name—were living more or 
less together at a Hungarian watering-place, Mr. Schilizzi 
turned up. Mr. Grenville was much shocked to find that living 
in adultery —to which he was quite new—involved uncomfort- 
able dissimulation, and even the telling of lies. So, at the 
lady’s request, he went away to visit a Pasha at a neighbouring 
castle, where he met an extraordinarily beautiful young English 
lady, who squeezed his hand, took him for walks in woods, and 
finally kissed him. This was more than he could stand, and 
he went back totown. There he found that Mr. Schilizzi had 
taken diphtheria, which was complicated by an even more re- 
pulsive disorder. Mr. Grenville particularly disliked Schilizzi on 
account of his vulgarity and his heartless treatment of Irena. 
But he knew that Irena wished him to be well treated, so he 
tended him in his illness, and sucked his throat when he was 
tracheotomised. However, Schilizzi died, and Mr. Grenville 
escaped with a week’s sore throat. He never really got over 
this, and, having married Irena!some months later, and lived 
in Italy with her for a year, occasionally helping the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer over a stile (by correspondence), he caught 
cold and died, recommending Irena to bring up her children (by 
Schilizzi) in the Christian faith. Not long after she too died, and 
was buried beside him in their garden, having first thrown both 
their diaries, with some padding, into book form. They had 
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discussed the morality or otherwise of their proceedings, to say 
the truth, with tiresome iteration ; but their confessions are 
fairly frank. She concluded the dedication, which was her 
final contribution to the volume, as follows :—‘ But if any one 
should think that I ought to blush for what I have written, I 
should be proud if, in witness of my love for you, every page 
of it were as crimson as arose.’ We should have liked to see 
the lady’s idea carried out by the publication of Mr. W. H. 
Mallock’s A Human Document (London: Chapman) as a 
holiday number of our highly esteemed contemporary The 
Sporting Times. 

One of the few writers now living in England who can 
produce what may be described as a serious work of fiction, 
without becoming extremely tiresome, is Mr. George Gissing, 
Another way of indicating the same fact is to say that his 
latest work, Born in Exile (London: Black) is the sort of 
book Mrs. Humphry Ward would write if she could. It 
contains, for instance, a good deal of the stuff whose omis- 
sion made Robert Elsmere fatuous as well as dull, and sup- 
plied the substance of most of Mr. Gladstone’s famous criticism. 
Not that there are set out at length those wondrous destructive 
criticisms derived from German authors, up and down the 
gamut of whose names Mrs. Ward trills joyously, wherewith 
old Squire Somebody sapped the fcundations of poor Mr. 
Elsmere’s faith ; nor are you condemned to read the specious 
nebulosities of Mr. Grav, of Oxford Col'ege, heard by Elsmere 
but not recorded by his biographer. But there is a good 
deal of sufficiently sensible general speculation upon the possi- 
bility of reconciling a fashionable adher: nce to scientific dogma 
with a due profession of respect for Holy Writ. The topic, 
though not frivolous, is one of great interest, and Mr. Gissing 
handles it with moderation and good taste. Godwin Peak, the 
hero of the book, had the misfortune to be born ‘in exile ’—that 
is to say, a highly respectable cad—and to be sufficiently discri- 
minating and well-educated to see the advantaces of being a 
gentleman with uncomfortable perspicuity. But in the process 
of his education he bolted ‘science’ whole, and it never oc- 
curred to him that an educated man could possibly hesitate to 
believe either that all theology was rubbish or that all the 
assertions and guesses of scientific students were true. This 
bigotry cost him dear. His many excellent Tory tastes and 
principles were all vitiated by their conjunction with this arbi- 
trary and vulgar prejudice, which is of the essence of Radical- 
ism. His great ambition was to marry a lady: and as soon as 
fortune made him acquainted with Sidwell Warricombe, she 
took the place of that abstraction. Thereupon he determined 
to be a humbug and a parson, and thenceforward misfortune 
was his lot. The story contains some half-dozen charac- 
ters of importance, and each of them is well and carefully 
wrought. One Chilvers, a Broad Church clergyman, of exceed- 
ingly ‘wide’ views, is an admirable piece o! satire, though it is 
done shortly and has little importance in the story. The book 
brings out well—though the people in the book do net know 
it, but all assume the contrary—-the fact that the conjunction 
of religious scepticism with political liberalism is purely for- 
tuitous, and is not based upon any fundamental harmony 
of mental disposition. Peak was a sceptic and a Tory by 
nature ; and, though he came to great grief, he had a more con- 
sistent mind than is common in ficticen or out of it. Mr. 
Gissing is too precious in his language. It is an outrage 
to call a pretty woman ‘ gracile’—though it is not quite clear 
that it was not Peak who did so, and he, as we have said, was 
born acad. For those who like novels to make them think 
about things of permanent importance, Born in Fxtle is an 
admirable book. 

Mr. H. B. Finlay Knight possesses the rare dis'inction of 
having written a novel of modern life, all about the sort of 
things of which he knows, and of knowing a great deal. 
Furthermore, a great deal of his volume—there is but one—is 
extremely diverting. He calls it /# Fo»/s’ Paradise (London: 
Ward and Downey), which is a clumsv sort of name ; but the 
book is much better than the title. It is really nothing more 
than a series of descriptions of the life of two voung men in 
chambers in London, deliberately living in a considerably more 
rowdy and disreputable way than their breeding and education 
would entitle their friends to anticipate for them. Their struggles 
to avoid impecuniosity, and their behaviour when they have 
temporarily succeeded, are detailed with much humour, and 
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remarkable fidelity to the real is observed throughout. Messrs. 
Belhouse and Temperley, be they spending the afternoon and 
evening between chambers and a succession of eating-house 
and music-hall, or observing the manners and customs of a 
metropolitan police-court, or entertaining ladies—real ladies 
—at afternoon tea, are never impossible. The romantic in- 
terest is not overwhelming ; and the book would be improved 
by the abandonment of an affectation of relating the story to 
one Miss Smith, of South Kensington, to whom critical ‘ asides’ 
are periodically addressed. But we could put up with much 
worse faults in so lively and amusing a,piece of work. 

There are hapless people in the world who with many 
good and likeable qualities yet lack somewhat in the way of 
ballast, and so are perpetually getting into trouble, and often 


end by making acomplete mess of life. Suchan one was Kez, 


the Black Sheep (London : Digby), whose story, commonplace 
though it be, and suggesting no very marked literary genius on 
the part of the writer, is yet eminently readable of its kind. Of 
quite another brand is Virginie's Husband (London : Innes), a 
singularly bright and well-drawn picture of French life. The 
people are instinct with being ; and some—especially the old 
music-master—are amusing as they are convincing. The last 
volume of the *‘Pseudonym Library’ (London: Unwin) con- 
tains two stories from the German of Ilse Frapan. A certain 
amount of dramatic power goes to the telling of Heavy Laden 
—perhaps the better of the two ; but the number is scarce of 
the same class as its predecessors. 


A KEEPER 
The Autobiography of an English Gamekeeper. By JOHN 
WILKINS, of Stanstead, Essex. London: Unwin. 

John Wilkins, of Stanstead, Essex, is no imaginary character 
but a living personage who, till the infirmities of age came 
on him, was a working gamekeeper, as his father had been 
before him ; and it is unconsciously to himself that he gives 
you a unique picture ot the real English keeper. How, as a 
boy, be icarned to ight and brag, to capture wild things and to 
overcoine men by cunning, is shown by his first serious poach- 
ing afiray, which took piace when he was only thirteen, and by 
his early contentions with his father, when he brought the old 
man tu reason by doctoring the snares, so that nothing could 
be caught uil ju-tice was done. He was calied to hunt the 
rabbi dozs tur the shooting parties of Mr. Lownde and Mr. 
Carringion ; and it may be noted that for the very toilsome 
business of rabvit-hunting in the gorse he advocates a cross 
between ravbit-veagle and Scots terrier—a rough, wiry-coated 
creature with the true beagle music in his voice. Compelled 
to study the ways of the rabbit in youth, he continued to do 
so ail his days, and has conned the ‘runs’ m meadow and 
cornficid as ailigently as ever strategist a map. His opinion 
is that eaca family of rabbits has its own paths and its own high- 
way, and that fur an individual to lose his track is for that in- 
dividual at once tuo lose nis head. At a very early age, too, he 
discovered the hindrance that scent is to the rabbit-catcher, and 
learned to wash his hands in mould before setting traps and to 
set snures in wash-leather gloves. If an old buck get artful, and 
leap over the wire, you -et another three or four yards further, 
and lu ! you hive him by the neck as he sails along in fancied 
security. Yet even then he is not always safe, for a tough cam- 
paiguer will Lite through the wire, and to the woods again. 
Most gunners have sjain a rabbit wearing his wires like necklets. 
John Wikins claims to be able to set his traps so that six 
bucks wili be taken for every doe; but that is a secret which 
(like his ‘ sure preventtive’ of hydrophobia) he keeps to him- 
self. Did not his powers verge on the miraculous, and his 
appraiseuent correspond thereto, he would not be the typical 
keep.r be is. For which of his craft is not possessed of at least 
one supernatural gilt ? 

Joun’s poaching stories would have been more entertaining 
had they been fewer and not so inordinately long ; as it is 
they almost persuace you to wish that he were less the keeper 
and more the man of lewers. Yet they are excellent in their 
way ; full of dogged stand-up fighting and legitimate exercise 
of cunning. john was not as some of his baser brethren are. 
It was never his way to ambush, club in hand, fell the unsus- 
pecting trespasser from behind, and then swear an assault in 
court. Nor did he ever imitate a certain swift-footed artist who 
went out puacher-hunting withtwo assistants and a life-preserver ; 
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who, running like a hound after his quarry, would come up with 
the hindmost man, bring him down with his bludgeon, shout 
“Look out! One down!’ without stopping, and overhaul and level 
number two in like manner. And so with the rest, like Achilles 
after the flying Trojans ; and the end of it was that a gang of 
the victimised set on him one dark night and beat him so 
that he lost his wits and died in a madhouse. As for our John, 
he seems to have mingled cudgel and kindness in a way that 
gave rise to some tragedy and much laughter. but his experi. 
ence is that of a past generation. Whenever he could manage 
to shoot the poacher’s dog, he held, and rightly, that he had 
broken the neck of the enterprise ; for it takes more than a 
season to breed and train a clever mongrel. One would like to 
know how so resourceful a man would have circumvented a 
dozen city desperadoes, armed with guns, and eager for an 
excuse to shoot. They do not care to facea charge of murder ; 
but if there be a dog or anything that can be fired at, so that 
the keeper himself may get shot by accident, why, they will 
risk manslaughter. A watcher, on the other hand, is under so 
many restrictions in regard to the use of a gun that he is better 
without one. It is an impediment if he must run; and it 
might go off. Blowing off a finger, or a few pellets in the 
leg, has brought many a sulky yokel to reason ; but, judicious 
and advisable as that course may be when the other man is 
doing his best to brain you with a cudgel, it is not practr 
cable when he, too, has a gun. John carefully discusses the 
system of gathering information at public-houses, and rightly 
condemns it. The most trustworthy, whether to fight or to 
watch, is ever the sober man. 

Our keeper writes as one who has loved dogs for a life-time, 
and he makes you regret the vanished age when pointers and 
setters were regularly used. What prettier picture than that of 
three or four dogs working a stubble, when, as Ponto comes to 
a point, the others back as though all four were driven by 
machinery? Retrievers are always with us, though ; and what 
John says about them, while calculated to irritate the anti- 
vivisectionist, is worth reading. For example, to make your 
pup seek dead you take a live rabbit, stick him gently in 
the throat with a penknife, and let him go. He will run sixty 
or seventy yards ere he give up the ghost ; and then your pupil 
must search and bring him home. (By the way, one of the 
best dog-breakers we know has discarded this practice, and he 
turns out first-rate retrievers all the same.) Wilkins writes 
with equal knowledge on foxes, pheasants, and ferrets. But 
there is a thing he either ‘funks’ or has forgotten ; and that 
is a definite pronouncement as to what is vermin and what 
is not. He talks as though your keeper’s main end in hie 
were the destruction of winged and quadrupedal vermin. Now, 
it should be noted that John—he would be offended if you 
called him Mr.—is in no sense an observer for observing’s 
sake. When he had to kill rabbits he noted their habits 
closely ; he learned the ways of the fox, that he might pre- 
serve both him and his game; but there is nothing in the 
book to show that he ever gazed at bird or beast in pure and 
simple admiration: as he sets forth all about the poll-traps 
and snares and ambushes used for killing vermin, you cannot 
help wondering all the time what birds and beasts he means. 
Hawks are thrust into the category ; but does he know a mer- 
lin from a kestrel? Owls are not expressly mentioned, nor 
choughs nor ravens either ; but one cannot help suspecting 
that John has done something in his time towards the simpiifi- 
cation of natural history : that, in short, he belongs to the band 
whose deeds are the cause of the present plague of mice. As, 
by his own account, he was the cleverest manipulator of a gun 
ever known, he is probably responsible in no slight degree for 
the disappearing of our birds of prey. But that is the English 
gamekeeper all over. A valiant braggart, keenly observant im 
some things and as densely dull in others, astonishingly clever 
and surprisingly stupid, destroyer yet preserver (like the West 
Wind according to Shelley), he has done more good and more 
harm than any other resident in our country parishes. 


A PRIZE FOR PEDANTS 


The Song of Dermot and the Earl. Edited by GODDARD 
HENRY ORPEN. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

About the middle of the twelfth century there was no king 

of such worth in Ireland as Dermot, who ruled over Leinster. 

Now, Devorgilda, the wife of O’Rourke, was taken with his 
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charms, and would have him carry her off. He did so, but how 
he managed to maintain his reputation does not appear, for the 
chronicle says that he made a fine show of affection but did not 
love her at all. O’Rourke began to work out his vengeance, and 
soon undermined the allegiance of Dermot’s tributaries, who 
revolted, and left him with no more than the semblance of a 
following. By one of the unconscious prophecies of heathen- 
dom, the chief of these traitors was named O’Brien, and the 
king travelled far to hold a ‘conference’ with this man, who is 
familiarly spoken of as ‘ The Rebel.’ But The Rebel promised 
—not to hound him to his grave but—to have him strung up 
in the wind. And then Dermot, deserted by ‘ gossips, kins- 
men, and friends,’ learned—and the rest of this history confirms 
such a belief—-that the more noble the sentiments professed 
by an Irishman concerned with politics, the less that Irish- 
man is to be trusted. In fact, the poem of which Mr. Orpen 
has issued the first useful edition is little more than a catalogue 
of treacheries : in so far as it concerns the Irish. 

The work is to be found in the Carew Mss. at Lambeth, and, 
as it stands, is evidently a fragment, or perhaps a series of 
fragments, It was known to scholars only in a worthless con- 
densation of Sir George Carew’s abstract. In 1837 M. Michel 
issued the French text with a preface by the indefatigable 
Wright, who knew nothing whatever about its subject-matter. 
Dr. Stokes and Miss Norgate have ‘made a more critical use 
of portions of the text,’ whose value consists in the independent 
account it offers of events related by Giraldus Cambrensis. 
It would seem that Maurice Regan, King Dermot’s latimer, 
related the history of the conquest of Ireland to some Anglo- 
French chronicler, of whom nothing can be known at this day. 
There is every reason to suppose, however, that the MS, was 
preserved far into the sixteenth century, or even longer, at 
the Dominican monastery at Waterford. The Carew version 
is evidently a transcript. The narrative is biassed. Maurice 
Regan naturally leant towards Dermot’s view of things. But 
although he insists with disproportionate severity upon the 
baseness of his master’s enemies, and condones all his master’s 
faults with a loyalty that amounts almost to credulity, there is 
no reason to suspect him of untruthfulness. Whenever his 
statements can be verified, Mr. Orpen has found them to be 
correct. And whilst Giraldus is chiefly concerned to establish 
the reputation of his own clan—the Geraldines—Regan, or 
rather his reporter, does not forget such others as bore them- 
selves honourably. Moreover, his knowledge of Irish topo- 
graphy, and such minor touches as the comparison of the 
Irish to scared cattle when Raymond sallied forth from Dun- 
donuil, make his statements valuable even though they may 
not be altogether accurate. The greatest interest of the poem 
is in the record of such minor details as Giraldus could not 
have observed. Thus King Dermot, when he went to seek 
O’Brien, disguised himself as a Monk Regular. King Henry 
was more free with promise than performance. When the 
English were encamped against the men of Wexford, ‘a 
phantasm came upon them in the night’—a visionary host, 
but well armed (so the story goes), which caused one man 
at least in the confusion to attack his neighbour. Probably 
this is Regan’s way of accounting for a false alarm or a sur- 
prise. When Prendergast knew that he was to be attacked 
by treacherous allies on his return to the coast, he caused 
them to abandon their ambuscade by spreading a report 
that he meant to remain six months longer in the country. 
Then, of course, he set forth, according to his first intention. 
In Waterford he had a dispute with the citizens over a murder 
committed by one of his foot-soldiers. After Raymond had 
beaten the Irish from Dundonuil the prisoners were handed 
over to a wench of Abervenny who had lost her lover in the 
fight. This stalwart young person beheaded each prisoner and 
threw his body over the cliff. When King Gilmoholmock came 
to the siege of Dublin, Miles de Cogan advised him to abide 
the issue before he joined the battle: so soon as the English 
had won, the King sprang to his feet and called upon his men to 
pursue the fugitives. Prendergast was peevish and irritable, but 
after he had dined there was not a more generous soul in the 
world. All such facts are entered simply, and without any 
parade of poetical accomplishment: not even the price of corn 
in afamine is overlooked. So that, though this chanson neither 
attains to the dignity of literature nor the authority of history, 
t assists the student to a more perfect intelligence of the con- 
a.tions under which the war was carried on. 


The text is remarkably incomplete. But Mr. Orpen has 
done his work well. He is not given over to the vice of con- 
jectural emendation. Most of his alterations and additions are 
justified by grammar. His translation is useful and unpreten- 
tious. Of his preface it would be difficult to speak too highly. 
The subject offered every temptation that lies in the way of 
one who has made a ‘find.’ Mr. Orpen has chosen, however, 
to avoid the primrose path of fancy, and to consider the docu- 
ment only in the light of ascertained facts. The notes are a 
treasury of information, and with Regan’s story present an 
account of the conquest of Ireland fairly complete but neces- 
sarily rough and something disordered. Still, the reader who 
chooses to weigh them carefully will find that this book very 
materially adds to his knowledge, and will hope that Mr. Orpen 
may see his way to write the history of that conquest—which 
was no mere raid upon a rabble of savages—with as severe 
an observance of authenticity as he has maintained in these 
notes, and rather more picturesqueness than is permitted to a 
commentator. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Translated by Professor Warr, the second volume of 7eufel’s 
History of Koman Literature (London: Bell) is marked by the 
Same qualities (and their defects) as the first, lately reviewed 
in these columns. For scholars it is an encyclopedia of facts 
and references ; and for the special study of every author it 
contains an apparatus of manifest and certain value ; but dis- 
appointment waits should you look to it for criticism of litera- 
ture or aught of human interest, for the thing is harsh, pedantic, 
and devoid of ideas. The present volume deals with Roman 
literature from the first to the eighth century ; and though there 
are great men enough in Tacitus, Suetonius, Martial, Juvenal, 
and the rest, yet there are a host of unknowns with such a vast 
literature of compilations, commentaries, and lexicons as is 
wont to mark the literature of a decline. The ordinary reader 
will find as much to inierest him in the account of books that 
have not survived or buoks that are no longer read as in the 
survey of the au hors familiar to all. Here shall he read 
of the litera:y expcriments—few of them survive—of the Im- 
perial family. Thus, Tiberius wrote memoirs ‘of daring 
mendacity’ (as Professor Teuffel somewhat rashly states), 
seeking perchance to forestall the verdict of posterity ; Clau- 
dius, the giamimaiian and pedant, wrote some fifty volumes 
of history ; and Nero was given to the composition of verses, 
whose public recitation ‘ was one of the most innocent phases 
of his madness.’ Other literary curiosities there are: as the 
forged correspendence between Seneca and St. Paul, the 
cookery book of Apicius, and the poems of the lady Sulpicia. 
But the continuity uf Roman literature is broken in the fourth 
century. Perhaps the Jast literary expression of the Classical 
Spirit is to be found in the Pervigilium Veneris,a poem of 
wondrous charm, that resumes both the joy of Paganism and 
the sorrow for its conquest. The later centuries are given 
over to the grammarians and compilers and the Christian 
apologists. 

Mr. St. George Stock excuses his edition of the Crzto (Oxford 
Press) by reminding us that this dialogue is a prescribed subject 
for Oxford examinations. He scarcely justities it: for though he 
has written a sensible introduction and added a useful analysis 
of the argument, his notes have little independent value, and 
many of them are needlessly elementary. Tne charm of the 
dialogue (slight as it is) is as fresh and impressive to-day as 
ever. Plato chose a great situation and handled it well. In 
no other dialogue does the sweet reasonableness of Socrates— 
the émexeia, which Mr. Stock somewhat infelicitously calls 
‘justice tempered with mercy’—appear more vividly. The in- 
difference of Socrates to the opinion of the multitude, the pro- 
duct of that very émueieia, is utterly devoid of conceit. His 
resolute constancy against a tyrannical democracy (‘even if the 
popular power brings up fresh bogeys to frighien us like chil- 
dren, inflicting bonds and death and confiscation ’) is of instant 
value to-day, when all men are ready to regard the vox fopult 
as unanswerable. Finally, the argument in favour of civic 
obedience is urged wih so much sincerity and good-temper as 
to be absolutely convincing, until at the end of the dialogue, 
like Crito, ‘we have not a word to say against Socrates,’ and 
can even look forward to the dark deed of the morrow without 
bitterness. 

The edition of P/utarch’s Lives of the Gracchi by Mr. G. F, 
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Underhill (Oxford Press) has been written with the special 
purpose of investigating Plutarch’s claim ‘to be considered a 
reliable authority for Greek and Roman history.’ In consonance 
with this purpose, the introduction and notes deal almost 
entirely with historical matters. It is a strange accident that 
our knowledge of the history of the Gracchi—the first leaders of 
the Reform party at Rome, and the predecessors of Julius 
Czesar in his ideas of personal government—rests almost 
entirely on two late Greek authorities : Appian and Plutarch. 
We have not a single contemporary authority ; Cicero makes 
only passing and partial allusions, and Livy is lost. Mr. Under- 
hill has done excellent work in his very careful examination of the 
variant accounts of Plutarch and Appian, and in his endeavour 
(withinthe limits of common sense) to trace these accounts totheir 
original authorities. His work is of necessity mainly critical : 
we should have been still more indebted to him had he under- 
taken the task of reconstruction and (in his own words) ‘ com- 
bined the two pictures, and by a careful comparison, supple- 
mented by a good knowledge of Roman law and antiquities, 
evolved a self-consistent account’ of the Gracchi and their 
measures. But we are grateful enough for his criticism, and 
his just estimate of Plutarch—but for whose biographies the 
Gracchi ‘ would have been little more than names to us.’ 
Excellent, too, is his account of the Leges Agraria. It is in- 
structive to note the permanence and the universality of certain 
political questions. The enclosure of common land, the struggle 
of the poor to dispossess the rich, the conflict between large 
estates and small allotments, are not questions of to-day alone. 
Perhaps nothing puts us more in touch with Roman politics 
than Appian’s statement that the elections were fixed for har- 
vest time, when the country people could not leave their fields. 
The necessity of travelling to Rome to record a vote was the 
real absurdity of the Constitution that made Imperialism a 
necessity. 

The true title of Mr. Walter Headlam’s pamphlet On Editing 
A:scthylus (London: Nutt) is How Not to Edit Aschylus. 
Mr. Headlam has undertaken the task of subjecting Dr. 
Verrall’s editions of two plays of AEschylus to a detailed and 
searching criticism. It is perhaps open to question whether 
it were worth while to write a commentary on a commentary. 
There are faults of tone in the attack, and the book is devoid 
of arrangement and careless in style ; but, after due allowance 
made for such defects, we cannot but admire the patience and 
care with which Mr. Headlam has prepared his indictment and 
the irresistible way in which so many of his charges are pressed 
home. His conclusion is an emphatic warning against sweep- 
ing statements on questions of scholarship. Dogmatism on 
minute points of language, unless it be based on the most ex- 
haustive study of all the texts, is terribly fallacious ; and many 
emendations suggested by Dr. Verrall are proved superfluous, 
if not absurd, by the quotation of passages that justify the 
manuscripts. Mr. Headlam threatens to resume the attack: 
it would better serve the cause of scholarship if he applied 
the talents of which he has given conclusive proof to some 
independent work. 

We have also received from the Oxford Press Selected Frag- 
ments of Roman Poetry, edited by W. W. Merry, D.D.—a 
much-needed compilation, excellently arranged and sufficiently 
elucidated ; and a Greek Prose Primer, entitled Upoyupvacpara, 
by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., which seems to be drawn up on clear 
and intelligent principles. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Anstey’s Travelling Companions (London: Longmans) 
is a really delightful performance. A sort of story in scenes 
eked out with stage directions (so to say), it takes hold of 
you at once, and never loses its hold upon you until the end. 
The characters, indeed, are so excellently designed and done, 
the plot is so novel and so amusing, the surprise at the end 
is at once so artful and so natural, that you put it down to 
applaud with ail your might, and to thank the impartial 
gods thit if they give us David Grieves and Marie Corellis 
with the one hand they also give us Ansteys and Little 
Ministers with the other. Mr. Anstey is always ‘ good at con- 
tempt’; and his Culchard, for all that he is ridiculous and 
laughable, and for all that his author’s treatment of him is more 
kindly than he deserves, is the pleasantest proof of it. His 
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Podbury, though not nearly so ingenious and subtle, is amiable 
to a degree : indeed, you half-regret that he, too, ‘ misses his 
tip’ (as himself would say), and is offered up a necessary sacri- 
fice on the altar of Comic Art. As for the two girls—the learned 
(and shallow) Hypatia and the ingenuous (but most ingenious) 
Miss Trotter—they are simply as diverting a pair of heroines 
as you shall encounter ina year’s march. And the supernume. 
raries are often every whit as good as the principals. What, 
for instance, could well be better than the couple of Cockney 
tourists (admirably realised by Mr. Bernard Partridge) you 
meet on the line between Wurzburg and Nuremberg? They 
would have delighted Dickens ; there isn’t a page of them, yet 
they may be accepted as types, so excellent, so choice, is their 
expression of themselves. And the scene at the Scuola di 
San Rocco—to read it aloud is impossible ; for you are at once 
reduced to the level of Podbury himself, and must explode with 
laughter or die. As for Mr. Partridge, he is worthy of his 
author : his Waterloo Guide, his Offended Curate, his Injured 
American (p. 3), his Cicerone (p. 107), his Culchard here and 
there (pp. 22 and 127), his Crawley Strutt, his Tourist with a 
Panorama, his two incomparable Cockneys (p. 38), are all 
again to quote the classic English of Podbury, ‘ about as good 
as they make ’em anywhere.’ 

Mr. Clarke’s Walt Whitman (London : Sonnenschein), the 
new number in the ‘ Dilettante Library,’ presents a very fair 
and just account of Whitman as he lived and of Whitman as he 
expressed himself in his book. All this is fact, indeed, and Mr. 
Clarke handles it with intelligence, sobriety, and good taste. 
When he comes, however, to discuss the influence of Whitman’s 
message on the future of the Democracy he falls to prophesying ; 
neither more nor less, and you care not for him. He fails to 
see that Whitman was in no sense a national poet, and expressed 
and represented nobody but himself. More: he was absolutely 
out of sympathy with the ideals of his people, and so little in 
touch with that people as it is that he lived but to make bon 
fires of what it adored, and himself adore what it had long since 
decided to cast into the oven. His democracy, @ /uz, was as 
pure a figment of the imagination as Lord Tennyson’s King 
Arthur. It was noble enough in its way ; but it was none the 
less a dream—the dream of, as it were, an inspired cow-boy 
with as much in common with the average manhood of These 
States as the Wild Ass of the desert has with the poor gelding 
in the shafts of a hansom cab. No doubt Whitman is just 
now the object of a sentimental cult ; and no doubt the world 
has discovered—it was his own fault that the discovery was 
so hard to make—that he was a man with rare and noble 
gifts. But to say that much of him is to say that he was 
not the Poet of Democracy : to which institution, indeed, his 
‘message’ was not really addressed, and on which it can 
have no influence whatever. 

Who is ‘Clelia’? What is she—(yes, it must be she !)—that 
a number of generally sensible journals commend her book on 
God in Shakespeare? Now she hath put forth Great Pan 
Lives (London: Luzac), which deals with the Sonnets, and at- 
tempts to demonstrate, in words taken from the Witch of 
Atlas, that ‘Universal Pan, ’tis said, was there’ also. The 
reader is here ‘invited’—we can scarce encourage his accept- 
ance of the civility—to ‘a special study of the Evolution of the 
Ideal observable in Sonnets 20-126.’ The ‘lovely boy’ of the 
sonnets is ‘ Beauty, All:’ by The Ideal, by Truth, whom Grace 
got out of Virtue (or conversely) by the Muse. The Muse is by 
the poet’s love and thought of Virtue (directly descended from 
Will Shakespeare) out of the World’s thought of the same, which 
is by General Culture, the offspring of Will Herbert, the Perfect 
Man. ‘ The type’—the ‘ lovely boy,’ to wit—‘ is typical in detail.’ 
‘The eye of Mr. W. H. is true perception of Beauty, his brow is 
thought of Beauty ; his heart is Love ; and, generally, in the 
language of the Sonnets, wherever possible, the abstract idea is 
expressed by the typical image.’ For God’s sake a cup of small 
ale! So much for the theoric ; now for the practic part. You 
take ‘Farewell, thou art too dear for my possessing,’ and discover 
that Shakespeare meant to insinuate that the public has found 
him out. ‘ Beauty,’ it means, is ‘too dear a possession for my 
unworthiness’: and the constituency of the Globe Theatre is 
about to patronise the opposition show. And again: that most 
pathetical, in some respects, of all the Sonnets, ‘So shall I 
live, supposing thou art true,’ is a platitude about ideals. Also, 
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‘How sweet and lovely’... but enough: the Sonnets are 
there. i 

Mr. Pinero’s experiments in drama, as Lady Bountiful (Lon- 
don: Heinemann), have almost without exception come short 
of any reasonable standard of drama. Mr. Malcolm Salaman 
does not account, in his cheerily uncritical preface, for what he 
calls ‘the non-success of Lady Bountiful’ He manages to lay 
the chief blame on a scene which touches most nearly—not 
essential drama, developed by natural laws, but—the strong 
situation, which, depending on nothing and effecting little, 
compels sympathy, just as a bad razor—(so Coleridge said of 
Kotzebue’s tragedies)—draws tears from the eyes. Lady 
Bountiful failed because Lady Bountiful is not a play. Where 
Mr. Pinero has scored, he has obeyed the most conventional of 
conventions : he has not,only observed the law, but he has also 
observed it in the old,oldway. Here he has followed the methods 
of literature ; or, to speak more precisely, he has attempted to 
produce an effect upon the boards which the theatre as it is to- 
day cannot compass. The character of Camilla Brent was self- 
contradictory when Miss Rorke played it. To the reader it is 
more intelligible, because the reader has leisure for reflection. 
To have convinced an audience, Mr. Pinero should have made 
Camilla as necessary to the play as the King of Denmark’s son 
is to Hamlet. As it is, she is a mere accident in four anecdotes 
about Dennis Heron’s matrimonial adventures. Her position 
in the second and succeeding acts is forced, and does not 
justify her importance in the first. In fact, Lady Bountiful gets 
no show. Dennis Heron is well-designed and consistent. Of 
the rest, let it be said that they speak amusingly—especially 
Roderick Heron—but that on the whole they usurp the promi- 
nence which is Camilla’s. The true drama of the situation lies 
in the development of her relations with Dennis. 

Rambles Round Rugby (London : Percival) has not much to 
do with that seat of learning. The author and illustrator, Mr. 
Alfred Rimmer, observes with justice that Rugby is near the 
middle of England, and, if you want to make excursions to 
places of interest within a day’s journey of it, is, thanks to 
the enterprise of the London and North-Western and other 
railway companies, a good place to make them from. He, it 
seems, has made the excursions, and produced many rather 
good illustrations of houses, churches, parks, and what not, all 
of which are embedded in a discursive text about them, and 
their history, and other things, written with a careless inaccu- 
racy of language which is not unpleasant because it does not 
matter. The Rev. W. H. Payne-Smith, who is a Rugby master, 
contributes the first chapter, which is about the School. It is 
well enough done, having all been done before by the late Mr. 
Bloxam and others. Judge Hughes will be pleased to see that, 
as far as Mr. Payne-Smith may be trusted, the Arnold tradition 
seems to be going as strong as ever among the masters, however 
much it may bore the boys. 

Home Acting for Amateurs (London : Warne) is the rather 
awkward tile by which some dozen pretty little comediettas, 
mostly by Nella Parker, are described. Each of them takes 
about thirty minutes in the acting. To say that they have 
any dramatic value were to set their price excessively. They 
deal with the fashions and foibles of society: they glide along 
easily with the aid of fairly concise dialogue and of nearly all the 
stage tricks that ever were invented. No emotion is expressed 
therein that a fairly intelligent amateur cannot render suffi- 
ciently well for an audience of well-dressed people who have 
just dined. Mrs. Albert will most certainly find them useful. 

The latest issue of the ‘Knickerbocker Nuggets,’ a pretty 
enough little series, contains three volumes of Stories from the 
Arabian Nights (London: Putnam) selected by Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole from Lane’s inelegant translation. Lane managed 
to turn these ‘vain and amatorious tales’ into a treatise full 
of information on social subjects. His pedantic transcrip- 
tions of Arabic names take away something of the unreality 
that is so charming in Galland, whilst his determination to 
eliminate the oft-times delightful ‘ items of looseness’ and at the 
same time his indifference to the more crying indecency of mere 
brutality, cause his work to read as coarsely as a modern French 
novelist. And yet, whoever translates, the Mighés are an ever- 
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lasting possession. Even this select.on, though the style recal 
Peterborough Court, is readable at its best and not impossible 
at its worst. The work of choice has been felicitously executed, 
and includes Ali Baba and Aladdin—we will not write ‘’Aly 
Baba’ and ‘Ala-ed-din’—which are not in Lane’s version. 
Mr. Lane-Poole has something of a style, and these twain are 
the best rendered of all. The preface, too, is sensible, but 
overstuffed with information, and too serious for its purpose. 
We have also received a new edition of J. R. Green’s Essays of 
Joseph Addison (London : Macmillan), being the latest instal- 
ment of the re-issue of ‘The Golden Treasury’ Series; a new 
edition of Madcap Violet (London: Sampson Low) in the 
uniform edition of William Black’s novels; a new edition, 
being the ninth thousand, of The Scapegoat (London : Heine- 
mann), by Hall Caine ; a cheap edition of 7éyrsa (London: 
Smith Elder), by George Gissing ; and the new part, being 
the ninth, of the excellent re-issue of A Short History of the 
English People (London : Macmillan). 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIon 


A Queen of Curds and Cream. OD.Gerard. London: Eden. 
3 vols. 

Branksome Dene. H.M. Walmsley. London: Hutchinson. 

Dorothy Wailis. Walter Besant. London : Longmans. 

For God and the Czar. J. E. Muddock. London: Newnes. 

Jem Peterkin'’s Daughter. London: Sonnenschein. 3 vols. 

Mark Tillotson. James Baker. London: Sampson Low. 
3 vols. 

Maverick’s Short Stories. London: Brentano. 

My Stewardshif. FE. M‘Queen Gray. London: Methuen. 

No Compromise. E. F. Hetherington and D. Burton. London 
Griffith Farran. 3 vols. 

Of the World Worldly. Mrs. Forrester. London: Hurst. 
2 vols. 

Rachel Reno. W. Earley. London: Digby and Long. 

That Wild Wheel. F. E. Trollope. London: Bentley. 


3 vols. 

The Gully of Bluemansdyke. A. Conan Doyle. London: 
Scott. 

The Sins of the Fathers. D. Murray. London: Digby and 
Long. 


The Venetians. Miss Braddon. London: Simpkin. 3 vols. 


VERSE 
A Country Muse. Norman Gale. London: Nutt. 3s. 6d. 
Lorenzo (il Pittore). G.H. Kersley. London: Bickers. §s. 
Poems and Satires of Andrew Marvell. Edited by G. A. Aitken 
London: Lawrence. 5s. 


TRAVEL 
Hungary and Its People. L. Felbermann. London: Griffith 
Farran. 10s. 6d. 
The Barren Ground of Northern Canada. Warburton Pike 
London: Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


BioGRAPHY 

Abraham Farbert, Governor of Sedan. G. Hooper. London : 
Longmans. os. 6d. 

A French Ambassador at the Court of Charles Il. J. J. Jus- 
serand. London: Unwin. 12s. 

A. Thiers. Paul de Remusat: Translated by M. B. Anderson. 
London: Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Edited 
by S. L. Lee. London: Gibbings. 53s. 

Life and Letters of Charles Keene. G.S. Layard. London: 
Sampson Low. 24s. 

Life of Sir H. E. Wood. C. Williams. London: Sampson 


Low. 14S. 
Lord William Bentinck. D.C. Boulger. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 3s. 6d. 
History 
Pictures from Roman Life. A.J.Church. London: Hutchin- 
son. 5S. 
THEOLOGY 


Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism. T K. Cheyne. 
London : Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
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Essays and Sermons. William Robertson. Edinburgh : Black- 


wood. 

Oriental Religions. ¥. F. Ellinwood. London: Nisbet. 
7s. 6d. 

Sound Doctrine. (. Fraser. London : Presbyterian Publish- 


ing Company. 2s. 

The Bible, the Church, and the Reason. 
burgh : Clark. 

The Composition of the Book of Genesis. E. 1. Fripp. London : 


C. A. Briggs. Edin- 


Nutt. 
MISCELLANEA 
Book of St. Basil the Great. C. F. H. Johnston. London: 
Frowde. 7s. 6d. 
Carmelia; or, The Plague of Naples. London: Kegan Paul. 
2s. 6d. 


Conversations with Carlyle. Sir C. G. Duffy. London : 
Sampson Low. 

Country Thoughts for Town Readers. 
don : Simpkin. 3s. 6d. 

Dante's Divine Comedy. Translated by C. E. Norton. Vol. 111. 
London: Macmillan. 3s. 

Ethnology in Folk-Lore. G. L.Gomme. London: Kegan Paul. 


2s. 6d. 


K. B. B. Bere. Lon- 





Homers Odyssey. Edited by A. Platt. Cambridge: University | 


Press. 4s. 6d. 
Illuminated mss. Classical and Medieval. J}. H. Middleton. 
Cambridge : University Press. 2!s. 
Imperial Federation. G. R. Parkin. 
4s. 6d. 
In Starry Realms. ®. 5S. Ball. London : Isbister. 7s. 6d. 
Industrial Freedom. B. R. Wise. London: Cassell. §s. 
Insurance. C.F. Morrell. London: Black. 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 
Morris. London: Gibbings. 
Life in Motion. |. G. M‘Kendrick. London: Black. 5s. 
Life's Greatest Possibility. London: Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
Magnétism and Electricity. RK. W. Stewart. London : Clive. 


London : Macmillan. 


Charles 


4s. 6d. 

Noontide Essays. Sir Herbert Maxwell. London: Blackwood. 
7s. 6d. 

Outlines of Insanity. F. H. Walmsley. London: Scientific 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

Photography: Its History. A. Brothers. London: Griffin. 
18s. 

Public Finance. CC. F. Bastable. London: Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 

Suffering London. A. E. Hake. London: Scientific Press. 
3s. 6d. 

The Catholics of the East. A.J. Maclean. London: S.P.C.K. 
5S. 


The German Emperor and His Eastern Neighbours. P. 


Bigelow. London: Cassell. 3s. 

The Optical Indicatrix. LL. Fletcher. London: Frowde. 
7s. 6d. 

The Irishin Britain. J. Denvier. London: Kegan Paul. 6s. 


The Livery Companies of London. W. Carew-Hazlitt. 
don: Sonnenschein. 25s. 


Lon- 


ForEIGN 


De Chenneviéres. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Dubut de Laforest. Paris: Dentu. 


Caurs vivants. 
Contes pour les hommes. 


3 fr. 5oc. 

Das Staatsrechivon Japan. S. Arimori. Strassburg: Triibner. 
3 m. 

England; seine Geschichte, Verfassung und staatlichen 
Einrichtungen. Leipzig: Reisland. 6m. 

Episteln. J. V.v. Scheffel. Stuttgart: Bonz. 3 m. 60 pf. 


Etude sur la vie et les euvres de Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 
F. Maury. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. soc. 

La fin du bonheur. Paul Tany. Paris: Lemerre. 

La Gréce daujourd’hut. G. Deschamps. 
3 fr. soc. 

La paix d Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Lévy. 7 fr. Soc. 

La vie stlencieuse. 
3 fr. Soc. 


3 fr. Soc. 
Paris : Coin 


Le Duc de Broglie. 


Poésies. E. Trelliet. Paris: Didier 


Lamennais. E.Spuller. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. Soc. 

Le Socialisme chrétien. HH. Joly. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50c. 

Les femmes comme elles sont. A. Houssaye. Paris: Lévy. 

Merlin. Roman. P. Heyse. Berlin: Besser. 12m. 

Olympia. Die Ergebnisse der vom Deutschen Reiche veran- 
stalteten Ausgrabungen. Die Baudenkmaler. 1. Halfte. 





Berlin: Asher. 250 m. 
Souvenirs du monde musulman. Ch. Mismer. Paris : 
Hachette. 3 fr. soc. 
Wort und Gedankenspiel in den Oden des Horaz. P. Cauer. 
Kiel: Lipsius. 1 m. 60 pf. 
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Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 
The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 
I. CLASSICAL. Il. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


| Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
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Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, six of £60 aoe, and six of £50 a-year, 

~ tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results of 


an Examination to be held on /udy 6th, 7¢h, and 8th. For Forms of Entry and 
further particulars apply to J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





New Volume of Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Now Ready, fep. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THYRZA. By Georce Gissinc, Author of 


‘Demos,’ etc. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now Ready, in One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revised Edition, Price 15s. 


THE ART OF GOLF. By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. 


With Twenty Plates from instantaneous Photographs of Professional Players, 
chiefly by A. F. Macrir, Esq. 
* Remains the standard work on the subject, notwithstanding all that has been written concern 
ing the game since the publication of the first edition.’— National Observer. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. 





CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE— 


The Cipher. By Gilbert Parker. 
Correspondence : 
Montrose and the Covenants. 
= atthe Masterpiece. 
‘Voluntary Compulsion.’ 
The New Swinburne. 
* The Termagant of Spain.’ 
Novels and Tales. 
Old Communion Plate. 
‘ Great cl 
Angels Without Wings. 
Thinker and Non-Thinker. 
Old and New. 
Books of the Week. 


Notes. 

The Irish Bill. 

Whig and Tory. 

The Cycling Nuisance. 

Columbia, Happy Land ! 

Two Army Bills. 

Theatres on Trial. 

Scots Disestablishment. 

Modern Men: The Author of Fo'c's'/e 


Yarus. 
Culture and Collapse. (By a Philistine.) 
Topsy-Turvy Sentiment. 
‘The Rose of the Morning.’ 
The Tourney of the Time. 
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ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 


R. COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes. 
Oriental Carpets and £mbroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories and Curios. 
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Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 


(he advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to friction 
js doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is applicable 
to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter stockings. 


PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore St., W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 

















44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——ONE MILLION STERLING, 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Major-General F. Nepean Situ, 1o Eton Terrace. 
Directors { Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—Georce Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on Spectat TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 











. . 
Limited. 
Cari raL SUBSCRIBED, . ‘ . $2,000,000 0 © 
Pain Up, . ‘ , ‘ ‘ j , ‘ d , 251,093 15 © 
Reserve Funp, : ; ; ‘ . : : ‘ 223,000 0 0 
Uncatiep CapPirAaL, i . é ‘ 1,748,906 5 © 
Board of Directors. 


Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
Apvo_F von Anpré& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campsett, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LomBarp Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 

44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 

4 - for Three and Four Years. 

5 9 for Five Years. 

Interest paid half-yearly. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SourH CwHarLoTrTe Srreer, 
EDINBURGH. 











‘hotel and ‘hydropathic 


Announcements. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
South aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 








LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND Puiacg, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





Shipping Announcements. 


PPL PLP LLL SLL LS 


P. « O. Mai. Steamers From 


LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and }Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY, .. : 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA,) Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, | aiomnate 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA,{ ™rna 
and ALEXANDRIA, . : Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 














For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Limrtp. 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE, 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. | ROCKHAMPTON, 
BomBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. | MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to Getvatiy, Hankey, Sewect & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling air PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


ee Head Offiices— 
F. GREEN & CO., and . 
Managers—\ XNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., ] FENCHURCH AvENuE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, EC; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
EXPRESS AND Maiti SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO NEW YORK 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
TO CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City; or Purrarps 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 








THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 





Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
©A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, 'S EDINBURGH. 








Awarded Two internationa aia Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


7FAROLA 


©/ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


6 ae 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 













Sold only in 1 oz, Packets and 2, 4,8 ot., and 1 lb. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacce in Jine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SSLLERS, S — ES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. f (l | 


it The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Hucket and Tin. 

ia PLAYER’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
HE and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. “ 

4 


tes 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker — 
~ THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE,—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
«© old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
NS our correspondents. One Che doses from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,” 
NS says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afrab 
judged by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as | never give a cent 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were! in London,I would at once 
m start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my a | a 
uaintances ; but, anfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
: Continent for the next nine mont! I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
contribute a nd of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz, 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore,a 
cheque for the amount.’ 
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Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF?’ MEAT:.:CO. LTpD. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUES, E.C. 
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